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No. 8 AvuGuUSsT 


Observations on Mexican Immigration 
Into the United States 
By Manuel Gamio 


Recent developments have made the phenomenal Mexican immigra- 
tion into the United States a matter of vital current interest. It is of 
such importance and so few investigations have been made into the 
subject that the Social Science Research Council in 1926 asked me to 
take charge of a preparatory study.* J shall not transcribe the results 
of these investigations here, partly because they are as yet unpublished 
material of the Social Science Research Council and partly because 
space does not permit. This article will be limited to comment in the 
light of my own investigations on published information and statistics 
which are public property but very little known. 


Tue Country AND Its PoPpuLATION 


It seems advisable to include first of all a few notes on Mexico 
and its population, and we shall consider not only the Mexicans who 
emigate from Mexico to the United States but also those who return. 

Mexico is a country of Indo-Iberian population amounting to 
approximately 15,000,000 inhabitants and composed of three ethnic 
groups: indigenes, thirty-five to forty per cent; mestizos (Spanish and 
Indian mixture), the same proportion ; whites, twenty to thirty per cent. 
The possession of culture and wealth is in inverse proportion to the 
ethnic distribution, i.e., it is in the hands of the white or numerical 
minority, while the Indian has always lived in a state of unalleviated 
poverty. 

The area of Mexico is almost two million square kilometers, 
making the density of population approximately 7.5 individuals per 
square kilometer. 

It is very generally believed in other countries and even in Mexico 
that it is a country of great agricultural importance. This is seen to be 
contradicted when it is noted that only seven to eight per cent of its 
total area can be considered as normally available for agricultural ex- 
ploitation. On the dry mesetas of the North and for extensive desert 
regions on the Pacific, the rainfall is very low or non-existent ; another 
large portion of the country is mountainous and unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion; and though the coasts are generally excessively fertile, production 
is scarce because of tropical fevers and plagues of insects. 

Mexico is one of the richest countries of the world with respect to 
raw materials, both vegetal and mineral; yet its industries are of much 
less importance than its agriculture, and it not only does not export 

*I presented a preliminary report on the work at the Dartmouth meetings in 1927, 
where a number of mimeographed copies were distributed. The final report is now being 


Printed at Chicago and several supplementary studies which are being carried on will be 
published in a separate volume. 
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manufactured products but scarcely supplies an insignificant proportion 
of the domestic market. 


ForEIGN IMMIGRATION 


Since Mexico, as explained above, is not a country of real agricul- 
tural possibilities, such as the United States and the Argentine, the 
great masses of European immigrants have not considered it as an 
objective. Its rudimentary industries afford few opportunities to im- 
migrants as artisans and laborers, and besides, the European, whose 
needs are more complex than those of the Mexican, cannot compete 
with natives in the matter of wages. In fact, the charts prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Mexican Department of Migration show 
that there is a balance in favor of immigration of only three to four 
thousand individuals annually. This number is insignificant in com- 
parison with the enormous net immigration into other countries. 

Nevertheless, the aid of the foreign immigrant is indispensable to 
the integral progress of Mexico, and if adverse conditions are cor- 
rected in so far as possible, it should be able to attract some of the 
hundreds of thousands of European immigrants who are no longer able 
to enter the United States, the Argentine, and other American countries, 


MEXICAN EMIGRATION 


Various factors, and principally the low density of population, 
indicate that Mexico is not and cannot be a country of great emigration. 
The truth of this observation may be demonstrated objectively by 
referring to the corresponding statistics. Nevertheless, it has been 
widely proclaimed in the last few years that millions of Mexican 
immigrants have been settling in the United States, while in Mexico 
it is insistently said that the country is becoming depopulated because 
millions have emigrated. These assertions are not borne out by the 
facts and no doubt have been made because it was difficult to obtain 
reliable statistics or to verify offhand impressions by a direct observa- 
tion of Mexican migration. 

The figures of the American statistics are not adequate because, 
although they supply the number of Mexicans who enter the United 
States, registration of those who return to Mexico is not obligatory 
and includes only the limited number who are deported or who volun- 
tarily call at the registration office to collect the head tax paid on 
entrance or for other personal reasons. This recording of the Mexi- 
cans who enter the United States without discounting those who leave 
has been one of the reasons for the false estimates of the number of 
Mexicans resident in the United States. The figures of the American 
census taken every ten years are likewise unsatisfactory since they 
have been taken in the autumn when Mexican transitory immigration 
is at its maximum. A census repeated in the winter would show a much 
lower number of Mexicans and would include only the permanent 
residents. 

In making an analysis we have preferred to use the Mexican 
migration statistics because they furnish the number of immigrants 
into Mexico as well as the emigrants. The figures given below are 
approximations taken from a chart by Sr. D. Andres Landa y Pifia of 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Mexican Department of Migration, 
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representing the migratory movement of Mexicans to and from the 


United States from 1911 to 1926. Since practically all migration of 
Mexicans is between Mexico and the United States, these figures prac- 
tically coincide with those for the entire movement of Mexicans in and 


out of the country. 


Immigration Emigration 


An examination of the above figures shows that a much larger 
number of Mexicans have entered Mexico during the seventeen-year 
period than have emigrated. This apparent paradox is explained by 
the fact that a certain proportion who did not register at the Mexican 
migration offices on leaving the country did register on their return. 
It is impossible to determine, even approximately, the number of indi- 
viduals who have left Mexico to settle permanently in the United 
States, but it cannot be large because it is made up of those persons 
who entered the United States without registering in the migration 
offices, a thing possible in isolated cases but dangerous and unlikely in 
great masses of migration. 

The transitory migration, or the equilibrium shown by the above 
table between immigration and emigration, is of benefit to both coun- 
tries; permanent migration, or those who leave Mexico to remain in 
the United States, is undesirable from the point of view of both Mexico 
and the United States. The basis for these conclusions will appear in 
the ensuing discussion. 

The fundamental motive which obliges Mexican laborers to aban- 
don their country definitely or temporarily is an economic one. The 
majority of emigrants come from the region of the Central Mexican 
Mesa where density of population is very high and wages are exceed- 
ingly low, circumstances which make living conditions difficult. Never- 
theless, this emigration would not have reached the high figures of the 
last twelve years if for economic reasons the American employers had 
not offered the Mexicans every inducement. It can be affirmed that 
the extensive development of the rich agricultural and industrial regions 
of the American border states has been dependent in a great measure 
on the material aid of Mexican labor. In fact, according to declarations 
of business men in the hearings before Congressional committees on 
Mexican immigration, further progress of these interests involving 
more than five billion dollars capital, would be retarded and in some 
cases paralyzed if the supply of Mexican labor were cut off. On the 
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other hand, American labor is opposed to Mexican immigration because 
it is considered undesirable competition. 

In addition to having become an economic necessity to employers 
along the border, the Mexican transitory immigrants constitute a body 
of more than 100,000 efficient and gratuitous propagandists for Amerj- 
can exports, carrying American products to the farthest corners of 
Mexico. It is not exaggerated to forecast that if this transitory immigra- 
tion is interrupted or restricted to the insignificant proportions which 
would be fixed by the legal quota, the export of certain American 
products to Mexico would be materially affected. In such case it will be 
interesting to compare export statistics on the articles in question before 
and after restriction. 

From the Mexican point of view, permanent emigration is eco- 
nomically undesirable for it means the definite loss of an important 
labor element ; seasonal emigration carries numerous benefits. It serves 
as an escape valve during economic crises such as are occasioned by 
revolutionary movements, when large groups of unemployed are saved 
from pillaging and starvation by crossing the border to work for a 
time in the United States. There they not only live but can earn 
enough to send money to their families in Mexico; in fact, the 
amounts remitted have averaged $5,000,000 a year during the last nine 
years. They also pay transportation back and forth from Mexico and 
often save enough to live through a period of unemployment at home 
until the next season in the United States. Moreover, if the immigrant 
involuntarily but effectively advertises American products in Mexico, 
he likewise imports certain Mexican articles, as for example the straw 
sombreros which were originally introduced by Mexicans and are now 
generally used by American ranchers. This item is of some importance 
in the list of Mexican exports. 

ProBLEMS OF Race AND CoLoR 


The problems of race and color to which the presence of Mexican 
immigration into the United States gives rise are of even greater im- 
portance than the economic question, since they not only concern 
relations between Mexico and the United States but are significant 
throughout the Americas and will profoundly influence the destinies 
of the peoples bordering on the Pacific. From an anthropological 
point of view these peoples comprise many different ethnic groups, but 
in this case, for convenience, we will make a classification into three 
groups according to pigmentation: 

(1) White—represented by the social majorities of Canada, the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand and Chile, and the social 
minorities of the Indo-Iberian countries which extend from Lower 
California to the Southern limits of Chile and Peru. 

(2) Yellow—including practically the entire population of Japan, 
Manchuria, China, Indo-China and the adjacent islands. 

(3) Yellow-Brown—including the indigenous races in Mexico, 
Central America, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 

We shall not attempt to discuss here the cause of the racial attrac- 
tions or antipathies which may be noted between these groups and 
shall refer only to the attitudes which they assume. 

In general terms the members of the white group feel racial repul- 
sion toward those of the second and third, even when from other points 
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of view they respect individual and collective qualities. This aversion 
is particularly marked in whites of Anglo-Saxon origin and is much 
less marked and sometimes insignificant in whites of Indo-Iberian 
descent. This becomes evident from a comparison of the very limited 
mixture between whites and natives of the countries colonized by the 
British with the high percentage found in the Indo-Iberian countries 
of Latin America. 

The most logical anthropological conclusions as yet proposed 
suggest that the peoples of the second or Asiatic group and those of 
the third or American indigenous group are of a common origin, and 
in fact there are significant analogies which contribute to explain the 
sexual attraction which they have for each other. Spontaneous crossing 
between these two groups is present in any country in which they are 
brought in contact and may be observed especially on the coasts of 
Latin America where unions of Indians with Japanese and Chinese 
are very frequent. Finally it should be recorded that although they 
do not reciprocate the feeling, the whites have a strong sexual attrac- 
tion for Asiatics and Indians. 

The three Pacific groups, and particularly the first and second, are 
rapidly increasing in number, in offensive and defensive power and in 
means of communication. Sooner or later they will cross their 
boundaries and peacefully or aggressively enter into an intimate contact. 
When this occurs what will be the racial position of the Indo-Iberian 
population which today occupies the vast and sparsely populated 
regions of Latin America? Will the high percentage of indigenous 
population continue to prevail? Will it become white under the influ- 
ence of enormous European immigration? Will there be sufficient 
Asiatic immigration to create a new and complex mixture composed 
of an Asiatic-indigenous majority and a white minority? In such a 
case what will be the position and attitude of the Anglo-Saxon white 
group? 

These questions are apparently idle and cannot be given a satis- 
factory answer, but we present them to emphasize the importance, with 
reference to a solution, of the study of Mexican immigration into the 
United States. Through such a study we can learn just what is taking 
place as a result of the contacts which are being effected between the 
Anglo-Saxon element of the first group above mentioned and the 
native and mixed element which form a numerical majority of the 
immigration. 

When Mexican laborers first arrived in the United States the 
feeling of racial aversion to men who were not white had been ingrained 
in the majority of the American people. For a long time they had been 
using every means to prevent the large mass of black slaves and even 
the small group of aborigines subjugated by the colonists from being 
incorporated racially into the white population. The newly arrived 
immigrant was ignorant of these antecedents and found the degraded 
position to which he was relegated most unpleasant. It is true that the 
Indian has always belonged to the lowest economic and cultural strata 
of society but his low position has not been due to racial repulsion on 
the part of the whites since this exists only in limited social groups of 
conservative and aristocratic character. When an Indian rises to higher 
levels, he finds no obstacles to his union with a white and may occupy 
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the highest position in public affairs and in society, as in the case of 
Benito Juarez, the most illustrious president in Mexican history. 

Failing to understand at first that the fundamental cause of his 
social inferiority consisted in the color of his skin, the Mexican tried 
to conquer the economic and cultural means which in his country would 
have facilitated his social ascent. Besides, on observing the success of 
the European immigrants on acquiring American nationality, he also 
became a citizen. This too proved useless. The naturalizéd European 
was automatically admitted into the great American family and incor- 
porated racially, socially, culturally and nationally. The naturalized 
Mexican continued to be relegated to the same low position which he 
previously held, constitutional rights being insufficient to erase preju- 
dices, antipathies and obstacles. The example of such bitter experience 
caused later immigrants to the United States to refrain from taking out 
citizenship. It is probably for the same reason that the number of 
permanent immigrants has been diminishing while transitory immigra- 
tion is on the increase. 

This racial attitude of the American toward the Mexican immigrant 
may have two possible results: 

1. If the immigration to Mexico of Europeans without racial 
prejudices runs into the millions and at the same time the cultural and 
economic level of the natives is raised, there will soon be mixture on a 
large scale and eventually the indigenous ethnic characteristics will be 
absorbed by the white group, constituting on the American continent 
another country of occidental descent. In such case the American 
racial prejudices would lose their significance with respect to Mexico, 
since the population of both countries would be white. 

2. If European immigration does not invade Mexico in great 
masses and the native element of the population prevails, these racial 
prejudices will continue to exist as before with contradictory effect: 
degrading because the Mexicans will never conceive another race as 
ethnically superior solely because its pigmentation is of a lighter color, 
and conservatory because racial prejudices have been and will be the 
best defensive wall against a definite American conquest. In truth, if 
such prejudices had not existed in the past, Mexico would already have 
been peacefully and fatally absorbed by the United States, for the 
enormous American ethnic mass would have crossed profusely with the 
small Mexican population, which would have disappeared as an Indo- 
Iberian entity. What obstacle then would have prevented Mexico from 
becoming politically incorporated into the United States if race, culture, 
capital, etc., were already genuinely American? 

The racial situation is a direct determinant in the influence of Ameri- 
can culture on Mexican immigrants. As was logical, the group of 
“artificial Americans” described above finally resolved to live in isolation 
and conserve and cultivate Mexican customs, traditions and even char- 
acteristic tendencies and feeling, at the same time profiting by the few 
advantages which their new nationality brought them. 

The civilization of the larger part of the immigrants is originally 
of native or mixed type and consequently different in form and back- 
ground from that of the American people, all of which, together with 
the climatic differences between both countries, makes the cultural 
shock sharp and the biological adaptation for the newly arrived Mexi- 
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can painful. From this situation a selection results; some individuals 
o back to Mexico not to return to the United States while others 
gradually become adjusted to the new environment. 

Americanization in material life is begun immediately—in housing, 
food, dress, tools, domestic utensils, etc. However, there is a certain 
persistence in some of these items; for example, the immigrant con- 
tinues to use condiments and dishes of Mexican origin, such as black 
beans, tamales, various kinds of chile and flat cakes or “tortillas” which 
may be made of wheat as well as corn. The numerous lunch rooms and 
restaurants of such great immigration centers as Los Angeles and El 
Paso serve these dishes indiscriminately to Mexicans and Americans. 
A profitable way of studying the degree of material Americanization 
acquired after some time in the United States is to examine at the 
frontier points of entry the objects which Mexicans take with them on 
returning to Mexico. Our observations showed these to be automobiles, 
bathtubs, phonographs, clothing, domestic utensils and tools of all kinds. 

The Mexican is usually employed as unskilled labor. In the United 
States he learns better methods of cultivation, how to use modern tools 
and industrial machinery, to construct roads and transform raw materi- 
als into manufactured objects. This effective and invaluable experience 
which the immigrants cannot obtain in Mexico will effectively contribute 
to national reconstruction when they return permanently to their own 
country. 

From the intellectual point of view, the American influence is 
much less effective and is limited to certain aspects. Patriotism, far 
from being cooled, is intensely exalted, to such a degree that the 
Mexican who has resided in the United States frequently loves his 
country more than one who has never left it. The spirit of social unity 
is incomparably more developed among the immigrants than in analogous 
classes of society in Mexico, as seen in the formation of innumerable 
societies such as Masonic, religious, mutualist, charitable, recreational, 
artistic, sporting, etc. Illiteracy decreases gradually, as shown by the 
number of newspapers edited by Mexicans for Mexican readers in the 
United States. There is probably a larger number of these in propor- 
tion to the population than is published in Mexico. These three inter- 
esting progressive tendencies which the immigrant presents are greatly 
stimulated by the racial and social isolation in which he is obliged to 
live with respect to the American people. 

In the matter of religion, fanaticism is often weakened and some- 
times disappears ; a large number of individuals remain Catholics ; some 
become Protestants and others grow indifferent or join secondary sects. 
Folkloric ideas are preserved, profoundly rooted. Mexican immigrants 
resort more to the witch doctor and medicinal herbs of the healer than 
to the accredited doctor; auguries, intervention of supernatural mys- 
terious entities and the conventional interpretation of natural phenomena 
and events have the same character as in Mexico. Old songs and music 
are faithfully preserved and new ones in which the new influence is 
vigorous are created. 

To sum up; the cultural and intellectual influence of the American 
environment is incomparably less than the material, and both decrease 
sensibly when the Mexican goes back to his country and does not 
return to the United States. 


oe 
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The United States in the Pacific 


A Survey OF THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CHINA 
AND JAPAN AND AMERICAN OPINION THEREON 
Avcust 1, 1927-June 1, 1929 


By Harold S. Quigley 


I. INTERNAL Poitrics In CHINA AND JAPAN 


In China 

The most significant fact was the establishment of the National 
Government of China, which occurred on October 10, 1928, at the new 
capital, Nanking. The “organic act” or constitution of the government 
was promulgated on October 4, 1928. Peking had fallen to the Kuo- 
mintang on the previous June 5. Between August 1, 1927, and October 
10, 1928, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had resigned, permitting 
opposing Kuomintang governments at Hankow and Nanking to reach 
a modus vivendi with each other. Resigning in August, Marshal Chiang 
was back in political harness in December, 1927, and he retained the 
principal role for the remainder of the period under review, assuming 
the post of President of the National Government on October 10, 1928, 

Regional governments at Canton, Hankow, Taiyuan (Shansi), 
Kaifeng, Mukden and other centers existed within the general organ- 
ization of the National Government but remained largely autonomous 
and at times recalcitrant. Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang challenged the 
control of Nanking in May, 1929, and on the 23rd of that month he was 
dismissed from all offices and from the party and a punitive mandate 
was authorized against him. (Cancellation of the mandate and recon- 
ciliation with Feng were reported late in June.) The “Young Marshal,” 
Chang Hsueh-liang, who succeeded his father as overlord of Manchuria, 
acknowledged the authority of the National Government and authorized 
the use of the new flag. 


In Japan 

General Baron Giichi Tanaka, head of the Seiyukai, had succeeded 
Reijiro Wakatsuki, head of the Kenseikai, as premier of Japan in April, 
1927. He was still in office on June 1, 1929, having held the posts of 
premier.and foreign minister during the entire period. In January, 
1928, he dissolved the lower house of the Diet. The ensuing election, 
held on February 20, was the first general election under the manhood 
suffrage act of 1925. The Government failed to obtain a majority but 
secured a small plurality. Labor parties elected 8 members, independ- 
ents 16. Although the Tanaka cabinet was severely attacked for its 
policy of “positivism” at home and abroad it benefited by the dissen- 
sions within the principal opposition party and the defection from that 
party—the Minseito—of some 30 members who formed the Shinto Club 
and asserted a program more “positive” than that of Premier Tanaka 
himself. During the 1929 session of the Diet a resolution of lack of 
confidence in the government mustered 185 votes in the lower house but 

This is the first survey of American interests in the Pacific to be published in 
Paciric Arrarrs, and it covers the two-year period since the last Institute conference, rather 
than the quarterly period covered regularly by the British survey, hence its length. The 


author is professor of international relations in the Political Science department of the 
University of Minnesota, and has specialized in the Far East.—Ep1tor. 
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failed to pass. A resolution rebuking the Premier for lése majesté was 
passed by the Peers. (The Tanaka cabinet resigned on July 2, 1929.) 


II. RELATIONS WITH CHINA ANp OPINION THEREON 


1. Recognition and Treaty Revision 


August, 1927. The Department of State advised that the situation in 
China at present did not appear to warrant any change 
in the policy which had been in effect of withdrawing American citi- 
zens from the interior and concentrating them at places where they 
might be protected or readily evacuated in an emergency; that it 
appeared to be highly inadvisable for Americans in general to return 
at that time to the interior of China without consulting American 
officials stationed in districts to which return was contemplated. 


December, 1927. President Coolidge’s message (70th Congress, First 
Session, Cong. Rec., December 6, 1927, pp. 108-9), 
included the following reference to policy toward China: 

“We have been compelled to send naval and marine forces to 
China to protect the lives and property of our citizens. Fortunately 
their simple presence there has been sufficient to prevent any material 
loss of life. But there has been considerable loss of property. That 
unhappy country is torn by factions and revolutions which bid fair to 
last for an indefinite period. Meanwhile we are protecting our citizens 
and stand ready to codperate with any government which may emerge 
in promoting the welfare of the people of China. They have always 
had our friendship in these days of their distraction and distress.” 


December, 1927. House resolution No. 211, to amend and supplement 

the naturalization laws and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Rep. C. J. McLeod of Michigan, proposed the recognition of 
the Nanking Government. Referred to committee on immigration and 
naturalization; no action. (70th Congress, First Session, House Jour- 
nal, p. 188.) 


December, 1927. Representative John C. Schaefer offered an amend- 

ment to H. R. 5800 (a deficiency appropriation bill) 
“to strike out the deficiency appropriation for the expenses of our 
troops in the war in which they are now engaged in Nicaragua and in 
China. . . . We are at war in Nicaragua and in China although 
Congress has not declared war. . . . There are many members of 
this House who are opposed to the present military occupation of 
Nicaragua and China, and now is the time to show your opposition 
and cast your vote according to your convictions.” (Cong. Rec., 70th 
Congress, First Session, p. 261.) 


December, 1927. The Honorable J. V. A. MacMurray, American 
Minister to China, stated upon his return to Peking 
from Washington, according to press despatches: 

“The net result of my visit to America is that no radical change is 
to be made in our policy toward China. . . . We shall not bind 
ourselves to act in concert with the Powers, and we reserve the liberty 
to act independently if we think it right to do so.” 
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January, 1928. Congressman L. C. Dyer of Missouri, in an address at 

a. banquet in Washington, emphasized the growth of 
the trade of the United States with China and asserted that this country 
“has been the one great power that has shown real friendship for 
W807) (Printed in Cong. Rec., 70th Congress, First Session, pp. 


February, 1928. Senator Guy D. Goff (West Virginia), in an inter- 

view published by the Washington Post and reprinted 
in Cong. Rec., 70th Congress, First Session, pp. 2504-5, expressed grave 
fear of the results of Bolshevist influence in China and said: 

“These nations (Great Britain, Japan, France, Holland, Italy and 
the United States) are confronted with the necessity of choosing 
between friendly, immediate and inexpensive intervention or a future 
costly, devastating, horrible war.” 

Senator Hiram Bingham also was interviewed by the Washington 
Post and his views, published in that paper also appear in Cong. Rec., 
70th Congress, First Session, pp. 2505-7. He advocated a plan for 
dealing with China by regions: 

“T believe that the United States ought to take the initiative in an 
effort to induce the several warring groups in China mutually to agree 
to respect certain boundaries and each to form a government within its 
own boundary and confine its efforts to solidifying that government 
and to increasing productiveness in its own area. We could offer to 
place a diplomatic commissioner within each such area to help with 
advice or friendly council. We might lend the weight of our good 


offices to those governments that were willing to assume their share 
of existing national obligations.” He strongly opposed intervention. 
He also opposed surrender at that time of treaty rights, anticipating 
the indefinite continuance of civil warfare. 


February, 1928. Senator Copeland (N.Y.) presented a petition from 

the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
M. E. Church favoring immediate revision of the unequal treaties with 
China. Referred to committee on foreign relations, (Senate Journal, 
70th Congress, First Session). 


March, 1928. In his third note in connection with the settlement of 

the Nanking incident, Foreign Minister Huang Fu asked 
for further steps toward treaty revision, to which the American Minister 
made the following reply: 

“The American Minister has the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of a note of today’s date in which the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
expressed the hope that a new epoch would begin in the diplomatic 
relations between the United States and China and that further steps 
might be taken for the revision of the existing treaties and the read- 
justment of outstanding questions on the basis of equality and mutual 
respect for territorial sovereignty. 

“Although the questions of treaty revision can scarcely be con- 
sidered germane to that of amends to the American Government and its 
nationals for the Nanking incident, the American Minister is not averse 
to setting forth at this time what he has already made known in that 
regard to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in conversations with him 
last month. 
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“It is unnecessary to recall the traditional friendship existing 
between the United States and China. As is manifest alike from the 
course of action consistently pursued by the American Government and 
from the statement of policy made by the Secretary of State on January 
27, 1927, the Government and the people of the United States are in 
full sympathy with the desire of the Chinese people to develop a sound 
national life of their own and to realize their aspirations for a sov- 
ereignty so far as possible unrestricted by obligations of an exceptional 
character. With that in view, the American Government entertains 
the hope that the remedying of the conditions which necessitated the 
incorporation of such provisions in the earlier treaties may from time 
to time afford opportunities for the revision, in due form and by 
mutual consent, of such treaty stipulations as may have become unnec- 
essary or inappropriate. 

“To that end, the American Government looks forward to the hope 
that there may be developed an administration so far representative of 
the Chinese people, and so far exercising real authority, as to be capable 
of assuring the actual fulfillment in good faith of any obligations such 
as China would of necessity have for its part to undertake incidentally 
to the desired readjustment of treaty relations.” (Press release of 
Department of State, April 3, 1928.) 


April, 1928. Secretary Kellogg stated in a pamphlet issued by the 
Republican National Committee on the subject of Foreign 
Relations that : 

“The United States is not concerned with the type of government 
set up in China. It cares only that conditions shall be created permitting 
the citizens of China to achieve their own highest welfare and engage 
freely with citizens of the United States in such relations as shall be 
mutually desired and profitable. . . . No government has been 
formed able to speak for the nation as a whole, but this Government is 
ready to continue the process of treaty adjustment whenever such a 
government appears, or even to negotiate with Chinese delegates, if 
they represent authorities and people of the entire nation.” 


No date. The Republican platform contained the following state- 
ment concerning relations with China: 

“The Administration has looked with keen sympathy on the tragic 
events in China. We have avoided interference in the internal affairs of 
that unhappy nation, merely keeping sufficient naval and military forces 
in China to protect the lives of the Americans who are there on legiti- 
mate business and in still larger numbers for nobly humanitarian rea- 
sons. America has not been stampeded into making reprisals, but on the 
other hand has consistently taken the position of leadership among the 
nations in a policy of wise moderation. We shall always be glad to be 
of assistance to China when our duty is clear.” 

(Neither the Democratic nor the Socialist platform contained any 
reference to relations with China.) 


May, 1928. The Department of State reaffirmed the view of the 

American Government that Manchuria is a part of China 
and that the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 applies to Manchuria. (See 
“Manchuria.” ) 
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May, 1928. Secretary Kellogg received Dr. C. C. Wu, special repre. 
sentative of the Nanking Government, informally. 


May, 1928. Representative L. M. Black, Jr., (N. Y.) on May 9 intro- 

duced a resolution proposing mediation by the United 
States between China and Japan; resolution referred to committee on 
foreign affairs. (H.R. 189, Cong. Rec., 70th Congress, First Session, 
p. 8242.) On May 17th Mr. Black introduced a resolution for the 
recognition of the Nanking Government which also was referred to the 
foreign affairs committee. (H.R. 211.) He discussed his resolutions 
on May 19. (Record, p. 9273) On the former he said: 

. pending operations in China present clear proof that we 
should have a policy with a world perspective. To consider that the 
present bedevilment of China by Japan is of no American concern is 
childish.” 

On the latter resolution Mr. Black stated his belief that: 

“If we want to help them progress we should recognize the progres- 
sive party in China that has become the de facto government and should 
be considered because of its program and because of its reception by 
the Chinese people as the de jure government.” 


No date. Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Mont.), presented his views 
in La Follette’s Weekly. They were reprinted in the 
Record of the 70th Congress, pp. 1920-2. Pertinent sentences follow: 

“We in America should help the Chinese to help themselves. The 
southern forces are encouraging the masses to become educated and 
are seeking to raise their standards of living. . . . The Chinese, 
like every other nation, is seeking to imitate the American. They want 
our products and we want to sell to them. 

“Those deluded souls who are asking us to join Great Britain or 
Japan in an armed intervention of China entirely overlook the fact that 
even though we conceded for sake of argument that those nations would 
exercise only a sort of benevolent dictatorship over China and that it 
might be beneficial to China, it would most likely lead to a conflict 
between the nations themselves. Our interest in China and our ideals 
are so far different from these countries that such a combination must 
of necessity prove disastrous to us if not to all concerned. The only 
other alternative is to help in every way possible a sane and liberal 
Chinese movement or sit idly by, see it fail, and later see that country 
pass absolutely under the domination of Russia.” 


June, 1928. Senator King (Utah), member of the committee on for- 

eign relations, declared that the United States should 
accord recognition to the Nationalist Government of China without 
delay, that existing relations were tantamount to de facto recognition 
which should be made de jure. (United States Daily, July 1, 1928, p. 1) 


July, 1928. Representative Stephen Porter (Pa.), chairman of the 
House committee on foreign affairs, advocated immediate 
action by the United States for a comprehensive revision of existing 
treaties with China. He said: 
ni that the Nationalist party is now in control 


seeking relief from treaty obligations it feels to be oppressive and in 
derogation of Chinese sovereignty.” 
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No date. Opinions somewhat indefinitely expressed were noted in the 

journals of the Methodist, Lutheran, Roman Catholic and 
liberal Protestant churches which showed general agreement that the 
Nationalist Government had become the accepted régime in China and 
should be encouraged by the American Government. 


July, 1928. Secretary Kellogg on July 24 set forth the attitude of his 

government in a cordial note replying to the request for 
treaty revision of Dr. C. C. Wu, special representative at Washington 
of the Nationalist Government : 

“Fyents in China have moved with great rapidity during the past 
few months. The American Government and people have continued 
to observe them with deep and sympathetic interest. Early in the year 
the American ‘Minister to China made a trip through the Yangtsze 
Valley region and while in Shanghai exchanged on March 30, 1928, 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Nationalist Government 
notes in settlement of the unfortunate Nanking incident of March 24, 
1927. In pursuance of the terms therein agreed upon, a Sino-American 
Joint Commission has been entrusted with the approval of damages 
suffered by the American nationals during that occurrence. 


“On January 27, 1927, I made a statement of the position of the 
United States toward China. To it I have often subsequently had 
occasion to refer in reaffirmation of the position of this Government. 
I stated therein that the United States was then and from the moment 
of the negotiation of the Washington Treaty had been prepared to enter 
into negotiations with any Government of China or delegates who could 
represent or speak for China, not only for putting into force the sur- 
taxes of the Washington Treaty but for restoring to China complete 
tariff autonomy. Ever since, the American Government has watched 
with increasing interest the developments pointing toward codrdination 
of the different factions in China and the establishment of a Govern- 
ment with which the United States could enter into negotiations. 
Informed through press dispatches and through official reports which 
have from time to time been released to the press, the American people 
also have observed with eager interest these developments. 


“In a note addressed by the American Minister to China to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Nationalist Government at Nan- 
king on March 30 of the present year in reply to a suggestion of the 
latter concerning revision of existing treaties, reference was made to 
the sympathy felt by the Government and people of the United States 
with the desire of the Chinese people to develop a sound national life 
of their own and to realize their aspirations for a sovereignty so far as 
possible unrestricted by obligations of an exceptional character, and it 
was stated that the American Government looked forward to the hope 
that there might be developed an administration so far representative of 
the Chinese people as to be capable of assuring the actual fulfillment of 
any obligations which China would of necessity have for its part to 
assume incidentally to readjustment of treaty relations. 

“In a communication addressed to me under date of July 11, 1928, 
Mr. Chao-chu Wu informs me that the Nationalist Government has 
decided to appoint plenipotentiary delegates for the purpose of treaty 
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negotiations and that he is instructed to request that the Government 
of the United States likewise appoint delegates for that purpose. 

“The good will of the United States toward China is proverbial 
and the American Government and people welcome every advance made 
by the Chinese in the direction of unity, peace and progress. We do 
not believe in interference in their internal affairs. We ask of them 
only that which we look for from every nation with which we maintain 
friendly intercourse, specifically, proper and adequate protection of 
American citizens, their property and their lawful rights, and, in general, 
treatment in no way discriminatory as compared with the treatment 
accorded to the interests or nationals of any other country. 

“With a deep realization of the nature of the tremendous difficul- 
ties confronting the Chinese nation, I am impelled to affirm my belief 
that a new and unified China is in process of emerging from the chaos 
of civil war and turmoil which has distressed that country for many 
years. Certainly this is the hope of the people of the United States. 

“As an earnest of the belief and the conviction that the welfare of 
all the peoples concerned will be promoted by the creation in China of 
a responsible authority which will undertake to speak to and for the 
nation, I am happy to state that the American Government is ready to 
begin at once, through the American Minister to China, negotiations 
with properly accredited representatives whom the Nationalist Govern- 
ment may appoint, in reference to the tariff provisions of the treaties 
between the United States and China, with a view to concluding a new 


treaty in which it may be expected that full expression will be given 
reciprocally to the principle of national tariff autonomy and to the 
principle that the commerce of each of the contracting parties shall 
enjoy in the ports and the territories of the other treatment in no way 
discriminatory as compared with the treatment accorded to the com- 
merce of any other country.” (Department press release, July 26, 1928) 


July, 1928. A Washington dispatch to the New York Times, (cited in 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of July 28, 1928, 
p. 457), construed the words: 

“We ask of them only that which we look for from every nation 
with which we maintain friendly intercourse, specifically, proper and 
adequate protection of American citizens, their property and lawful 
rights,” as “pointing to a willingness of the United States to relinquish 
extraterritorial rights proportionately as the Chinese Government sets 
up proper judicial and legal safeguards for the protection of American 
nationals in China.” 


July, 1928: Mr. MacMurray, American Minister, and Mr. T. V. Soong, 
Nationalist Minister of Finance, signed at Peiping (Pe- 

king), on July 25, the following treaty by which the United States 

relinquished its conventional control of Chinese tariff rates: 

“The United States of America and the Republic of China, both 
being animated by an earnest desire to maintain the good relations 
which happily subsist between the two countries and wishing to extend 
and consolidate the commercial intercourse between them, have, for 
the purpose of negotiating a treaty designed to facilitate these objects, 
named as their plenipotentiaries—the President of the United States 
of America: J. V. A. MacMurray, Envoy Extraordinary to China; 
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and the Government Council of the Nationalist Government of the 
Republic of China: T. V. Soong, Minister of Finance of the Nationalist 
Government of the Republic of China; who, having met and duly 
exchanged their full powers, which have been found to be in proper 
form, have agreed upon the following treaty between the two countries: 

“Article 1. All provisions which appear in treaties hitherto con- 
cluded and in force between the United States of America and China 
relating to rates of duty on imports and exports of merchandise, draw- 
backs, transit dues and tonnage dues in China shall be annulled and 
become inoperative and the principle of complete national tariff 
autonomy shall apply, subject, however, to the condition that each of 
the high contracting parties shall enjoy in the territories of the other, 
with respect to the above specified and any related matters, treatment in 
no way discriminatory as compared with the treatment accorded to any 
other country. 

“The nationals of neither of the high contracting parties shall be 
compelled under any pretext whatever to pay within the territories of 
the other party any duties, internal charges or taxes upon their importa- 
tions and exportations other or higher than those paid by nationals of 
the country or by nationals of any other country. 

“The above provisions shall become effective on January 1, 1929, 
provided that the exchange of ratifications hereinafter provided shall 
have taken place by that date, otherwise at a date four months subse- 
quent to such exchange of ratifications. 

“Article 2. The English and Chinese texts of this treaty have 
been carefully compared and verified; but, in the event of there being 
a difference of meaning between the two, the sense expressed in the 
English text shall be held to prevail. 

“This treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional methods and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged as soon as possible. 

“In testimony whereof, we, the undersigned, by virtue of our 
respective powers, have signed this treaty in duplicate in the English 
and Chinese languages and have affixed our respective seals. 

“Done at Peiping the twenty-fifth day of July, 1928, corresponding 
to the twenty-fifth day of the seventh month of the 17th year of the 
Republic of China. 


J. V. A. MacMurray, 
T. V. Soonc.” 


(Department press release, July 27, 1928) 


July, 1928. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle stated editorially 
on July 28, 1928 (p. 464), its approval of the above action: 

“It is to be hoped that Secretary Kellogg’s confidence in the 
stability and wisdom of the Nationalist Government will turn out to 
have been fully justified and it is entirely probable that the Department 
of State, which is certainly not given to haste in such matters, has 
information regarding actual conditions in China not yet made public 
in the press, that amply sustains Mr. Kellogg’s position. . . . The 
United States, however, in addition to suddenly taking the lead in 
bringing the issue of tariff autonomy to a settlement, has again shown 
its friendship for China and the Chinese people, and committed itself 
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once more to the grant to China of as complete autonomy and inde- 
pendence as China itself is capable of administering with due regard to 
international obligations. If the other Powers support the American 
view, peace and reconstruction in China will have been brought ap- 
preciably nearer.” 


August, 1928. The American Federationist for August, p. 914, car- 
ried another favorable editorial : 

“China looks to the traditional friendship of the United States for 
help in her struggle to establish a national constitutional government. 
She is now facing the problem much more difficult than that of estab- 
lishing military control—that of establishing a civil government for the 
whole country. Such a government would remove the reasons that 
have made possible intervention of foreign nations. American labor 
urges our government to stand for a square deal for China.” 


August, 1928. The Literary Digest resumé of editorial opinion con- 

cerning recognition of Nanking, printed in the issue 
of August 11, 1928, p. 5-6, indicated general approval, though certain 
editors, among them those of the Chicago Tribune and the Los Angeles 
Times, counselled deferring full recognition, the action of our Govern- 
ment being regarded at that time as conferring merely de facto status. 
Expectation was expressed that the next step on the part of China would 
be the attempt to secure relinquishment of extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
concerning which views were divided. 


September, 1928. The full significance of the tariff treaty of July 25, 

1928, was revealed when the Department of State 
announced that the signature of this Government carried recognition 
of Nanking as the de jure government of China. 


October, 1928. On October 10, China’s Fourth of July, President 
Coolidge congratulated the Nationalist Government and 
reaffirmed his faith in the Chinese nation. 


October, 1928. ‘The receipt of a note of Dr. C. T. Wang, Chinese for- 

eign minister, requesting consideration of the issue of 
consular jurisdiction and expressing the anticipation that the American 
Government would assume the leadership on this point as it had in that 
of customs control, was denied by the Department of State. 


October, 1928. An editorial note with reference to the above com- 
munication from Dr. Wang appeared in the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, October 27, 1928, p. 2276: 

“There is no likelihood, however, of immediate action toward this 
end by the European and American governments, even though there is 
a disposition in some quarters to examine the subject sympathetically. 
One of the greatest stumbling blocks to any satisfactory settlement of 
the problem is, of course, the instability of the Chinese Government 
itself. Until this difficulty is definitely removed, the powers will almost 
certainly remain unmoved by the Chinese appeals. ‘This question,’ a 
New York Times report said, ‘is about the only one on which the powers 
could unite in present refusal.’ ” 


November, 1928. President Coolidge in a statement declared that 
recent events had confirmed his policy in China and 
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showed it to be successful in spite of the domestic and foreign criticism 
that his refusal to intervene with the other Powers had evoked. He 
said that the Government had under consideration raising the Chinese 
legation to an embassy. (New York Times, November 7, 1928) 


December, 1928. President Coolidge, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, referred to China: 

“The situation in China, which a few months ago was so threaten- 
ing as to call for the dispatch of a large additional force, has been 
much composed. The Nationalist Government has established itself 
over the country and promulgated a new organic law announcing a 
program intended to promote the political and economic welfare of the 
people. We have recognized this Government, encouraged its progress, 
and have negotiated a treaty restoring to China complete tariff autonomy 
and guaranteeing our citizens against discriminations. Our trade in 
that quarter is increasing and our forces are being reduced.” (Cong. 
Rec., 70th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 24) 


December, 1928. President Coolidge submitted the tariff treaty with 
China to the Senate on December 8, 1928. In so 
doing he said: 

“This treaty, which is an evidence of the desire of the United 
States to deal justly with the Chinese nation, was negotiated and signed 
by virtue of full powers issued by me. It is the first treaty entered into 
by the Nationalist Government of the Republic of China. It provides 
that the principle of complete national tariff autonomy shall apply in 
the tariff relations between the United States and China, in place of the 
provisions of existing treaties, and that in connection therewith neither 
country shall discriminate against the other. I am in entire sympathy 
with the principles involved and the treaty has my unqualified approval.” 
(Cong. Rec., 70th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 3234) 

Secretary Kellogg’s explanatury report, which accompanied the 
treaty into the Senate, concluded thus: 

“It is believed that by the signing of this treaty a benefit has 
been conferred upon all concerned, in that, while safeguarding American 
interests and doing no injury to the interests of any other country, the 
way has been provided for a procedure whereby the powers may re- 
linquish their so-called ‘control’ over China’s tariff. It is believed, 
moreover, that this action is in conformity with the traditional American 
policy of friendship toward the Chinese nation.” (Rec., p. 3234) 


December, 1928. Mr. A. L. Warnshuis, Secretary of the International 

Missionary Council, after a conference of members 
of the Council with the Department of State issued a statement from 
which the following is taken: 

“It does not appear that there is any legal way by which American 
missionaries, so long as they remain American citizens, can be exempt 
from the protection which the government in the exercise of its natural 
functions extends to all its citizens. . . . Any discrimination sep- 
arating missionaries from other classes might involve them in new 
difficulties as the beneficiaries of special privileges.” 

However, it was suggested in the statement of the Council that the 
methods used to protect missionary life and property should indicate a 
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desire “to keep in mind the difference between missionaries and other 
citizens and . . . avoid such action as will injure any of them,” 
(Chinese Recorder, March 1929, p. 201) 


February, 1929. The Senate recommended ratification of the tariff 
treaty on February 11, 1929. Done in executive ses- 
sion. (Rec., p. 3234) 


February, 1929. Exchange of ratifications of the above treaty occurred 

at Washington, D. C., on February 20, between Mr. 
Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister, and the Secretary of State, 
(United States Daily, February 21, 1929, p. 2) 


March, 1929. Senator Bingham (Conn.), referred in the Senate on 

March 2, 1929, to the favorable reaction in China to the 
ratification of the tariff treaty with the United States, mentioning the 
vote of the American Club at Shanghai opening its membership to 
Chinese. 

He concluded his remarks by saying: 

“I hope that the day may not be far distant when in recognition 
of the character of those races (of China, Japan and India) and their 
civilization they may be accorded equal privileges under the immigra- 
tion quota with the other races and nations of the world with whom 
we are on friendly terms.” (Rec., 70th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 5088) 


March, 1929. Representative Stephen Porter (Pa.) caused to be 
printed an extension of his remarks, in which he re- 
called America’s consistently helpful policy toward China, contrasting 
it with what he termed: “The predatory demands of other powers,” 
naming “Japan and certain of the European powers” and referring to 
mm oe Demands” as unjustified. Speaking of the future 
e said: 
“But it is certain that these extraterritorial rights are soon to be 
relinquished.” 
He stated that the plans for the new consulate-general of the 
United States at Shanghai make no provision for a court-room or other 
offices for the United States Court for China. (Rec., p. 5428) 


March, 1929. Dr. C. C. Wu presented his letters of credence as the 

first minister at Washington of the National Government 
of China to President Hoover on March 25. The President assured 
Dr. Wu of his great pleasure in receiving him and of his “hearty 
codperation” in efforts devoted to the “advancement of the interests 
common to both China and the United States.” (Dept. of State Press 
release, March 25, 1929) , 

Secretary Kellogg, upon retiring from the Department of State, 
said that the Government was watching China carefully but was not 
alarmed over the international situation. He regretted the dissension 
within the Kuomintang but thought it had no international import. The 
United States had no intention of increasing its forces in China, now 
greatly diminished in numbers. (North China Herald, April 6, 
1929, p. 6) 

April, 1929. Dr. C. T. Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister, concluded 
an identic note to the Government of the United States 
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requesting negotiations for the relinquishment of extraterritorial juris- 
diction in China with the following paragraph: 

“As the American Government has always maintained a friendly 
attitude toward China, and has always shown its readiness in the 
adoption of measures for the removal of limitations on China’s sov- 
ereignty, the Chinese Government is happy to express to the American 
Government the desire of China to have the restrictions on her juris- 
dictional sovereignty removed at the earliest possible moment, and 
confidently hopes that the American Government will take this desire 
of China into immediate and sympathetic consideration and favor it 
with an early reply, so that steps may be taken to enable China, now 
unified and with a strong central government, to rightfully assume 
jurisdiction over all nationals within her domain.” (Current History, 
June, 1929, pp. 538-9.) 

May, 1929. Cancellation of the Embargo Agreement on the exporta- 
tion of arms to China was announced in a press release of 
the Department of State dated May 1. The release is given herewith: 

“The Department of State has been informed that there has been 
addressed by the Senior Minister of the Diplomatic Body at Peking, on 
behalf of the foreign governments concerned, to the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of the National Government of China, under date April 26, 
1929, a note declaring the cancellation of an agreement, generally known 
as the ‘Arms Embargo Agreement,’ which was entered into in 1919. 

“The agreement in question, which provided for imposing restric- 
tions on the exportation from foreign countries of arms to China and on 
the importation by foreign nationals of arms into China, was recorded 
in a note addressed on May 5, 1919, by the Senior Minister of the 
Diplomatic Body to the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which 
it was stated: 

“The Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, the United 
States, Russia, Brazil, France and Japan have agreed effectively to 
restrain their subjects and citizens from exporting to or importing into 
China arms and munitions of war and material destined exclusively for 
their manufacture until the establishment of a government whose 
authority is recognized throughout the whole country and also to pro- 
hibit during the above period the delivery of arms and munitions for 
which contracts have already been made but not executed.’ 

“In addition to the governments named in this note several other 
governments subsequently adhered to this provision. 

“The action taken at Peking on April 26, 1929, in the form of a 
new note, as stated above, by the Senior Minister of the Diplomatic 
Body, terminates this agreement. 

“The exportation of arms from the United States to China has been 
governed and will continue to be governed by the President’s Procla- 
mation of March 4, 1922, issued in pursuance of the Joint Resolution of 
Congress approved January 31, 1922. 

“Under the provisions of this proclamation it is unlawful to export 
to China, ‘except under such limitations and exceptions as the President 
prescribes, any arms or munitions of war from any place in the United 
States’ until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress ; and the 
Secretary of State is authorized to prescribe the limitations and excep- 
tions in the application. 
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“The Secretary of State announces that exportation of arms or 
munitions of war for the use of the Chinese Government will be per- 
mitted when such exportation is requested by the Chinese Government 
and license to export has been applied for and been granted. 

“In connection with exporting, the American Government provides 
a Form for application for license and requires that applications be 
submitted on such Forms, fully filled out, by the prospective exporters, 
to the Department of State.” 


May, 1929. Mr. Nelson T. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of State, hav- 

ing supervision over the Far Eastern Division of the De- 
partment, addressed the Federal Bar Association on May 13, 1929. A 
few sentences from the press release issued by the Department of State 
on May 14 are here quoted from his address, which was essentially his- 
torical in character : 

“In response to a question from the floor as to whether these con- 
ditions were not changing and the foreign governments would have to 
give up their extraterritorial rights, Mr. Johnson stated that it was 
quite true that conditions were changing in China; that as long ago as 
1903 several powers, including the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, had undertaken to give up their rights if and when the Chinese 
judicial administration had been altered to meet modern requirements. 
He referred to the Commissions that were sent abroad by the Chinese 
shortly after that for the purpose of studying the administration of 
justice in Europe and the United States and told of the establishment 
in China of the new modern courts, modeled on the Continental plans. 
He stated that this evolution of the administration of justice in China 
had been handicapped somewhat by the revolution but that it was stead- 


ily going on.” 
2. Settlement of Claims Arising Out of the Nanking Incident 


April, 1928. Notes providing for the settlement of American claims 

arising out of the Nanking incident of March 24, 1927, 
were signed on March 30, 1928, by General Huang Fu, Nanking Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. J. V. A. MacMurray, American Minis- 
ter to China, and exchanged at Shanghai on April 2, 1928. Inasmuch 
as Mr. MacMurray’s notes in each instance repeat, practically verbatim, 
the notes of General Huang, it is deemed necessary here to give only 
Mr. MacMurray’s notes. His third note is given on a previous page, 
(see p. 472) since it refers to the general question of treaty revision. 
The first note of Mr. MacMurray reads: 

“The American Minister has the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of the note of this day’s date ftom the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which reads as follows: 

“ ‘With reference to the Nanking incident which took place on the 
24th of March last year, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Nation- 
alist Government has the honor to inform the American Minister that, 
animated by a desire to promote the most friendly feelings happily sub- 
sisting between the American and Chinese peoples, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment is prepared to bring about an immediate settlement of the 
case, along the lines already agreed upon as a result of the discussions 
between us beginning from the 26th February this year. 

“‘In the name of the Nationalist Government, the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs has the honor to convey in the sincerest manner to the 
Government of the United States of America their profound regret at 
the indignities to the American flag and to official representatives of 
that Government, the loss of property sustained by the American Con- 
sulate, and the personal injuries and material damages done to the 
American residents. Although it has been found, after investigation of 
the incident, that it was entirely instigated by the Communists prior to 
the establishment of the Nationalist Government at Nanking, the 
Nationalist Government nevertheless accepts the responsibility therefor. 

“*The Nationalist Government have in pursuance of their estab- 
lished policy, repeatedly issued orders to the civil and military authori- 
ties for the continuous and effective protection of the lives and property 
of American residents in China. 

“With the extermination of the Communists and their evil influ- 
ences which tended to impair the friendly relations between the Chinese 
and American peoples, the Nationalist Government feel confident that 
the task of protecting foreigners will henceforth be rendered easier ; 
and the Nationalist Government undertake specifically that there will be 
no similar violence or agitation against American lives or legitimate 
interests. 

“‘In this connection, the Minister for Foreign Affairs has the 
pleasure to add that the troops of the particular division which took 
part in the unfortunate incident, at the instigation of the Communists, 
have been disbanded. The Nationalist Government have in addition 
taken effective steps for the punishment of the soldiers and other per- 
sons implicated. 

“In accordance with the well accepted principles of international 
law, the Nationalist Government undertake to make compensation in full 
for all personal injuries and material damages done to the American 
Consulate and to its officials and to American residents and their prop- 
erty at Nanking. 

“The Nationalist Government propose that for this purpose there 
be a Sino-American Joint Commission to verify the actual injuries and 
damages suffered by the American residents at the hands of the Chinese 
concerned, and to assess the amount of compensation due in each case.’ 

“In the full realization of the inherent justice and honor of the 
Chinese people when not affected by the incitations of subversive influ- 
ences, and with a deep appreciation of the sorrow and humiliation caused 
to all elements of that people by the Nanking incident, and believing that 
the earnest given as to the punishment of those guilty of the incident 
will be completely fulfilled at the earliest opportunity—particularly as 
regards Liu Tsu Han, who was personally responsible for the incident— 
the American Minister accepts in behalf of his Government the terms 
set forth in the note from the Minister for Foreign Affairs in definite 
settlement of the questions arising out of that incident. 

“Confident of the spirit of sincerity in which the present settle- 
ment has been made, the American Government looks to the loyal fulfill- 
ment of the said terms of settlement, as affording a measure of the good 
faith and good will with which it may anticipate being met, by the 
Nanking authorities, in other phases of the relationships between the 


American and the Chinese peoples.” 
Mr. MacMurray’s second note replies to General Huang’s second 
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note concerning an expression of regret by the American Government: 

“The American Minister has the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of a note of today’s date from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 
which reference was made to the fact that on March 24, 1927, the 
American war vessels, Noa and Preston, then lying in port, opened 
fire upon Standard Oil Company hill at Nanking, and in which the hope 
was expressed that the American Government would indicate their regret 
at this action. In reply, the American Minister has to point out that the 
firing referred to was in fact a protective barrage, strictly confined to the 
immediate neighborhood of the house in which the American Consul 
and his family and staff, together with many others, had been driven to 
seek refuge from the assaults of an unrestrained soldiery ; and not only 
did it provide the only conceivable means by which the lives of this party 
were saved from the danger that immediately threatened them, but it 
also made possible the evacuation of the other Americans residing at 
Nanking, who were in actual peril of their lives. The American Gov- 
ernment therefore feels that its naval vessels had no alternative to the 
action taken, however deeply it deplores that circumstances beyond its 
control should have necessitated the adoption of such measures for the 
protection of the lives of its citizens at Nanking.” 

(Department of State press release, April 3, 1928.) 


May, 1928. Mr. MacMurray informed the Department of State that 

on April 26 the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Nanking 

had given to Consul General Edwin S. Cunningham, Shanghai, an order 

for $100,000 Mex. as the initial payment of the Nanking reparations. 
(Department of State press release, May 4, 1928.) 


August, 1928. The American and the Chinese Governments named a 
joint commission of four members, two from each 
state, to verify injuries and damages and to assess the compensation due. 


March, 1929. The Joint commission completed its work, setting the 
amount of compensation at $450,000. Mission boards 
withheld claims amounting to $200,000. 


3. Protection of Citizens 


May, 1928. Mr. MacMurray addressed letters to the governments at 

Peking and Nanking calling to their attention the fact that 
the central point of refuge for several thousand Americans was at Tien- 
tsin and that American troops were there for protective purposes. He 
asked that “only trusted troops and commanders of unquestioned loyalty 
to China’s welfare be employed in,the event of any operations in the 
neighborhood of Tientsin.” 


July, 1928. Mr. MacMurray demanded the punishment of the murderer 
of Dr. W. F. Seymour, missionary physician at Tsining, 
who was killed on April 16 by soldiers of Feng Yu-hsiang. 


August, 1928. Mr. MacMurray in a note to Nanking urged the evacua- 

tion of all American property under military or other 
occupation. He cited a number of instances of continued occupation 
and declared that American property was being treated as though it 
belonged to enemies of China. 
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April, 1929. The American consul at Nanking asked the government 

to assure protection of Americans in Shantung. The 
consul-general at Hankow asked the Chinese authorities to send troops 
to Taoyuan, Hunan, where foreign lives were menaced by disorder. The 
consul-general at Canton advised American missionaries in southern 
Kiangsi and in northern Kuangtung and Kuangsi to leave their stations. 
Several missionaries in the areas here mentioned were killed by bandits 
during this period ; others were kidnapped or forced to flee, leaving their 


property to looters. 


May, 1929. Mr. MacMurray and American consuls requested imme- 
diate action from central and local authorities to secure the 
release of a missionary kidnapped near Sungtao, Kueichow. 


4, Famine 


April, 1928. The American minister cabled that it would be helpful if 
a fund not exceeding $500,000 might be made available 
immediately for famine relief in Shantung. 


5. Chinese at West Point 


May, 1928. A joint resolution was passed by both houses of Congress 

providing for the admission of two Chinese subjects, to be 

designated and maintained by the Government of China, to West Point. 
(Statutes, etc., of the 70th Congress, Pt. I, p. 737.) 


6. American Advisers Appointed 


The Chinese Government announced the appointment of Dr. E. E. 
Kemmerer and a considerable number of assisting American experts in 
economics to advise it along lines of economic reconstruction. E. P. 
Goodrich, engineer, and Henry K. Murphy, architect, also were retained. 
Henry Ford, Owen D. Young, Jeremiah Jenks, E. R. A. Seligman and 
R. N. Harper accepted invitations to act as honorary advisers. J. J. 
Mantell was appointed to survey Chinese railways and to report on re- 
habilitation and standardization of equipment along American lines. 
Thomas F. Millard became a political adviser. 

These appointments were thought to presage large loans by Amer- 
ican banks to finance railway building, city and harbor development and 
monetary stabilization. 


7. Multilateral Pact 


The American Government invited the Chinese Government to ad- 
here to the multilateral pact for the renunciation of war. China adhered 
in September. Dr. Wang concluded his note of adherence with a para- 
graph urging that the signatory powers demonstrate their sincerity by 
entering into equal treaties with China and desisting from encroach- 
ments upon her sovereignty. China deposited her instrument of adhe- 
rence at Washington on May 8, 1929. 


8. Trade 


March, 1928. Mr. Julean Arnold, American Commercial Attaché in 
China, issued the figures of American trade with China 
in 1926 and 1927 (inclusive of Hongkong and Kuantung) : 
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1926 1927 
$129,488,000  $109,069,000 
157,904,000 170,393,000 


$287,392,000 $279,462,000 


He stated that, inclusive of bullion shipments and of commodities 
sold to China but recorded as trade with Japan, the total trade had 
amounted to $350,000,000 in 1927, which was about 25 per cent of 
China’s foreign trade. 


March, 1929. Figures of trade during 1928 were as follows: 
_ Rae Ra NERS $165,316,000 
156,575,000 


$321,891,000 


III. ReLaTiIons WITH JAPAN AND OPINION THEREON 


1. Anglo-Japanese Relations 


August, 1927. William R. Castle, Acting Secretary of State, was quoted 
in the New York Times of August 26, 1927, as having 
declared on the previous day that: 

“The press story of a secret naval pact between Great Britain and 
Japan is, so far as the State Department knows, absolutely without 
foundation. No suggestion of this kind has reached the Department 
and I have no reason to believe that there is any foundation for the 
story.” 

The Washington newspaper which published the story of a secret 
pact intimated that the alleged move was preliminary to reviving the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance. 

(New York Times, Aug. 26, 1927, p. 2.) 


September, 1927. President Coolidge permitted an oral statement on 
his behalf on September 27, 1927, that the position 
taken by the Japanese delegates to the recent three-power conference at 
Geneva was entirely satisfactory to the United States. The Japanese 
delegates showed a disposition to cooperate in every way possible, he 
believed. The President said that he had seen no suggestion from 
Baron Saito of Japan to the effect that his country might call another 
naval conference nor had any such suggestion been made to the 
President. (United States Daily, Sept. 28, 1927, p. 1.) 


November, 1928. The Japanese Government, in letting it be known that 

negotiations were in progress for closer cooperation 
between Great Britain and Japan, stated its desire to include the United 
States. Well-informed news sources failed to quote official statements 
but affirmed that England and Japan had reached an understanding to 
support each other in matters of mutual interest. It was said that Great 
Britain had dropped her former objection to making the “Nishihara” 
and other unsecured loans of Japan a charge upon China’s tariff reve- 
nue and that she had recognized Japan’s “special interests” in north 
Manchuria. No compensating recognition of British interests was 
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noted other than the assumption that an entente with Japan would serve 

British desires to confine Russian communism within its proper bounds. 
(Current History, Jan., 1929, p. 707.) 

November, 1928. Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Minister, 

in answer to a question in the House of Commons as 

to whether the United States was being consulted regarding the closer 

cooperation between Great Britain and Japan said that there had been: 

“No consultation with anybody, but that our Minister in Peking 
communicates with the representative of the United States in that 
capital; and that I think is the best channel through which we can 
co-ordinate, wherever co-ordination is possible and desirable, our policy 
with that of the United States.” 

Sir Austen’s explanation to the House of the character of the 
arrangement between his country and Japan was printed in PaciFic 
ArFairs, page above cited. It seems advisable to repeat it here: 

“Relations between Great Britain and Japan with regard to China 
are based on the obligations of full and frank communications specified 
in Article 7 of the Washington-China Treaty of 1922, and on the fact 
that Japan and Great Britain have much larger interests in China than 
have the other Washington Powers. In these circumstances, the two 
governments have agreed informally that the close contact which they 
desire to maintain can best be promoted and developed by constant com- 
munication and consultation between their respective Ministers at 
Peking. The two Ministers, each being fully informed of the views of 
his colleague’s Government in regard to every new problem as it arises, 
will then be in a position to consider whether a common course of action 
is desirable or not, and if not, to understand and explain the reasons to 
their Governments. There are no conversations proceeding between 
the two Governments regarding China other than this informal exchange 
of information and views which takes place at Peking, and which will, 
I hope, be continued. This arrangement is not a new departure but a 
natural consequence of the Washington obligations. Similar conversa- 
tions and consultation take place between His Majesty’s Minister and 
the Ministers of other Powers at Peking. The general lines of British 
policy were laid down in our declarations of December, 1926, and Janu- 
ary, 1927, to which we adhere.” 


January, 1929. Premier Tanaka was pressed to reveal the documents 

relating to Anglo-Japanese cooperation in the Diet. He 

declared that there were none to publish and that he had simply author- 

ized Count Uchida to discuss the matter with the British foreign office. 
(Current History, Mar., 1929, p. 1054.) 

May, 1929. The Japanese Government communicated to the American 

Secretary of State their general acceptance of the principle 

of naval reduction outlined at Geneva in April, 1929, by Ambassador 

Hugh Gibson. They signified their willingness to confer concerning 
further naval reduction. (United States Daily, May 20, 1929.) 


2. Immigration 

October, 1927. The News Bulletin of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(Nov., 1927, p. 8), quotes statements from California 

newspapers. In general they show a disinclination to discuss the immi- 
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gration issue, which they regard as settled and closed. But the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram and the Sacramento Bee express a friendly atti- 
tude and declare that Japanese are not excluded because of inferiority, 


January, 1928. Premier Tanaka’s speech to the Diet included in its 
references to foreign relations the following statement: 

“It is to be regretted that the question of discriminatory legislation 
against Japanese immigration, pending for the past several years, still 
remains unsolved. I should state, however, that the mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy of the American and Japanese peoples, which are 
essential to the solution of such questions, are gradually growing.” 

(Current History, Mar., 1928, p. 916.) 


July, 1928. The California Joint Immigration Committee filed with the 

Senate committee on immigration a brief prepared by 
V. S. McClatchy, secretary of the Joint Committee, which was printed in 
the United States Daily for July 23, 1928, pp. 1-2. ‘The statement fol- 
lows in full: 

“It is frequently asked, ‘Why does not Congress grant an immigra- 
tion quota to Japan and thus end the misunderstanding between the two 
countries, since less than 200 Japanese a year would enter under such 
an arrangement ?” 

“The question is asked usually by those who have had no opportu- 
nity for acquainting themselves with the details of the hearings on the 
subject by the Committees of Congress prior to the passage of the 
Immigration Restriction Act of 1924. It is a natural inquiry to make in 
the absence of the knowledge which induced or forced Congress to 
reject this quota plan after full consideration, when it had determined 
that Japanese immigration must be stopped and by a plan which would 
give least reasonable ground for complaint on Japan’s part. 

“The fundamental reasons are that the plan involves discrimination 
against all other colored races of Asia, including Chinese, Hindus, Ma- 
lays, etc., and still more important, it involves entire abandonment of the 
basic principle to keep out all the colored races without discriminatory 
immigration laws. Congress felt it could not afford to abandon that 
principle even though there were admitted thereby only one individual 
instead of a few hundred. 

“The seven-line exclusion section of the 1924 immigration act, 
which does not even mention the Japanese, is in no way a discrimination 
against the Japanese, and not even against the other colored races, since 
it is based on our naturalization law and simply declares that we will not 
admit to this country for permanent settlement anyone who under our 
laws is not eligible to become a citizen. 

“Our naturalization law, which since 1790 has refused citizenship 
to members of the yellow, brown and red races, may be considered dis- 
criminatory against such races; but if the Japanese or any other of such 
races were declared eligible to American citizenship they would become 
thereby admissible as immigrants without any change in the immigra- 
tion act. Japan’s complaint, therefore, if she has a legitimate one, is not 
against the immigration act, but against the naturalization law. 

“If the Japanese are admitted as immigrants we at once nullify the 
provision which excludes all individuals ineligible to citizenship. Unless 
we grant the same privilege to Hindus, Chinese and other colored races 
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of Asia, we discriminate insultingly against such other races and provoke 
friction and endless trouble. 

“Quota, if granted to Japanese alone of the races now ineligible to 
our citizenship, under the provision of the present act (2 per cent of the 
foreign-born in continental United States according to the 1890 census), 
would admit only 40 Japanese per year; but if the same privilege were 
granted to other races, over 2,000 Chinese would come in each year. If 
Hawaii’s population were included in the basic factor the number of 
Japanese admissions would increase to over 200 and the Chinese to 
2,200 or more. If the census of 1910 or 1920 should be used as a basis, 
the quota of Japan would be greatly increased. 

“If we grant quota to all colored races it is only a question of time 
when under possible changes in the immigration law or policy their num- 
ber in this country may be increased ; but in any event we are sacrificing 
at once the basic principle which holds that races declared ineligible for 
citizenship for reasons deemed to be sufficient shall not be admitted to 
this country for permanent settlement, since even now a small number, 
if gathered together in a community, must provoke friction and racial 
trouble. 

“Such was the line of reasoning which forced Congress to abandon 
any idea of granting quota to Japan. It has lost none of its force since 
1924. There has been added since an additional reason because such a 
plan would no longer meet the requirements of Japan, as has been 
explained in public print by a number of her leaders. They say she will 
insist on this country granting to her nationals ultimately full “racial 
equality,” that is to say, not only the same rights as to admission, but also 
as to citizenship, that are granted by us to European members of the 
white race. To grant quota to Japan now, therefore, it is claimed would 
be regarded by her as an indication of weakness on our part and encour- 
age the further demands referred to.” 


January, 1929. Premier Tanaka, in his speech to the Diet on Foreign 
relations, expressed satisfaction at the strengthening of 
economic and political bonds between Japan and the United States but 
mentioned the still unsettled issue of immigration as one dependent upon 
mutual understanding which he believed to be increasing. 
(Current History, Mar., 1929, p. 1054.) 


May, 1929. A bill was introduced into the legislature of California to 
prohibit Japanese fishermen who were not citizens of the 
United States from fishing in California waters. 
(Pacific Affairs, May, 1929, p. 279.) 
3. Manchuria 
September-October, 1927. Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan and 
Company visited Japan. On October 4 he 
expressed the opinion that Japan was well on the road to financial 
recovery. Decorations were conferred upon Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Lamont by the Japanese Emperor. There was discussion of a loan to 
the South Manchuria Railway Company. 
(Current History, Nov., p. 302; Dec., 1927, p. 452.) 


November, 1927. The Department of State stated orally on November 
25 that it could see no objection to the projected loan 
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by J. P. Morgan and Company to the Japanese Government for the 
South Manchuria Railway. It stated that: 

“Although the projected loan, reported to be $30,000,000, has not 
come before the Department officially the matter is purely a private one 
in which the Department of State is not interested.” 

(United States Daily, November 26, 1927, p. 1.) 


November, 1927. Secretary Kellogg had his attention called to a report 

from Tokyo that the Japanese Government consid- 
ered the negotiation of the loan as indicating that the Department of 
State had modified its policy toward Manchuria. He orally authorized 
the following statement : 

“The position of the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, in not 
opposing the projected loan of $30,000,000 to the South Manchuria 
Railway does not constitute a change in policy regarding Manchuria.” 

(United States Daily, Nov. 28, 1927, p. 7.) 


December, 1927. Dr. C. C. Wu, Minister of Foreign Affairs at Nan- 
king, sent the following note to the American Secre- 
tary of State, under date of Dec. 1, 1927: 

“Chinese people have heard with alarm the imminent flotation of 
South Manchuria Railway loan in America and apparent acquiescence of 
the American Government. It is well known to the world and to none 
better than the American Government that the railway is not a mere 
industrial enterprise but the symbol and instrument of alien domination 
over a large and rich portion of Chinese territory. Japan sought to 
prolong that domination by nature of the notorious 21 demands. If 
America, which repeatedly demonstrated its sympathy in China in con- 
nection with those demands, were now to lend means to strengthen that 
domination, Chinese people would be at a loss to understand the funda- 
mental change of attitude on the part of the American Government. 
The Nationalist Government feels confident that the American Govern- 
ment will not permit consummation of this loan and depart from the 
traditional policy which has been instrumental in promoting cordial 
friendship between Chinese and American people.” 

(United States Daily, Dec. 7, 1927, p. 2.) 


Similarly emphatic statements were issued by General Yang 
Yu-ting, Chief of Staff of Dictator Chang Tso-lin at Peking, and by 
various business and other organizations in China. 


December, 1927. The Department of State let it be known that it had 
not been definitely advised that its attitude toward 
the Joan would be sought but that it held the impression that the bankers 
would not wish to proceed in the face of the popular disapproval in 
China. Loan negotiations were discontinued. 
(Current History, Feb., 1928, p. 765.) 


May, 1928. The Department of State, on May 21, stated orally that the 

United States had not modified its position that Japan had 
no special interests in China. Although the Lansing-Ishii Agreement 
had recognized such special interests, it said, that agreement had been 
terminated. Japan had not consulted the United States regarding its 
determination to prevent civil war in Manchuria and the Secretary had 
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received no official notification of action there. In conclusion the state- 

ment said: : ; a3 
“As far as the United States is concerned Manchuria is essentially 

Chinese soil.” (United States Daily, May 22, 1928, p. 2.) 


July, 1928. Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Minister, stated 
in the House of Commons on July 30, 1928: 

“As regards Manchuria we do not recognize Manchuria as anything 
but a part of China. We recognize that Japan has great interests in 
Manchuria, which has a large Japanese population, and that she may 
well have a certain anxiety about the protection of those persons. But 
our interest is in a united China under one government which can make 
and keep obligations and with which we can negotiate a friendly settle- 
ment and maintain friendly relations.” 

(Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Aug. 4, 1928, p. 591.) 


September, 1928. Count Y. Uchida, privy councillor, stopped in Wash- 

ington en route home from Paris, where he signed 
the Multilateral Peace Pact on behalf of Japan, to present an official ex- 
planation of Japan’s policies toward China. He referred to Japan’s atti- 
tude toward the open door policy as identical with that of the United 
States. Without qualifications he declared that Japan regards Manchuria 
as an integral part of China and entertains no program of annexation or 


protectorate-establishment there. 
(Current History, Nov., 1928, p. 352.) 


October, 1928. The National City Company offered on October 30, 
1928, bonds at 544% in the amount of $19,900,000 of 
the Oriental Development Company, Ltd. Term of bonds, 30 years, 
due Nov. 1, 1958. Offered at 90 and interest. Issue was oversub- 
scribed on the day of issue. The bonds were unconditionally guaran- 
teed by the Japanese Government as to principal and interest. An- 
nouced purpose: “To retire outstanding yen debentures of the com- 
pany ... and the balance to the payment of bank loans.” Dr. C. T. 
Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister, was reported by the Associated Press 
as saying on October 27 that in the event the loan was made the Nation- 
al Government would “consider the act contradictory to the expressed 
policy of the United States Government toward China.” He said that 
he had instructed the Chinese Minister at Washington to inform the 
Department of State to that effect ; also said that his Government could 
not countenance a foreign loan to a second foreign group for investment 
in Manchuria. 
(Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Nov. 3, 1928, p. 2448.) 


4. Secret Treaty With Mexico 

December, 1927. The Japanese Embassy issued the following state- 
ment, which was received by the Department of State 

on December 8, 1927: 

“With regard to the report recently circulated in some newspapers 
that a ‘secret treaty’ was being negotiated by Japan and Mexico, the 
Japanese Embassy states, in the name of the Japanese Government, 
that the Government has never approached the Mexican Government 
with proposals for any secret treaty nor has it ever received any sug- 
gestion of such a nature from the Mexican Government and that there 
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exists no secret treaty or secret agreement whatever between Japan and 
Mexico.” (United States Daily, Dec. 10, 1927, p. 2.) 


5. Arbitration Treaty 


March, 1928. The Department of State announced that it had begun 

negotiations on March 15 with Japan for separate treaties 
of arbitration and conciliation, the former to be similar to the recently 
negotiated treaty with France, the latter to the Bryan treaties. Drafts 
of these treaties had been submitted to the Japanese Government for 
consideration, taking the place of a draft treaty of arbitration and con- 
ciliation which had been submitted to Japan on December 31, 1927, 

(United States Daily, Mar. 16, 1928, pp. 1-2.) 


August, 1928. The Department of State stated orally on August 11 

that negotiations for a new arbitration treaty to replace 
the treaty due to expire on August 24, 1928, were proceeding satisfac- 
torily. Japan had raised no question regarding the exclusion of dis- 
putes concerning the Asiatic mainland, it was stated. Japan had asked 
for definitions of several expressions contained in the treaty but no 
serious difficulties had been raised. 

(United States Daily, August 13, 1928.) 


6. The Multilateral Pact 


April, 1928. The Government of the United States delivered identic 

notes at the foreign offices of four powers, including 
Japan, on April 13, 1928. These notes acquainted the governments 
with the progress of correspondence between the American and the 
French governments “on the question of a possible international renun- 
ciation of war” and stated that: 

“The Government of the United States . . . desires to see the insti- 
tution of war abolished and stands ready to conclude with the French, 
British, German, Italian and Japanese Governments a single multilateral 
treaty open to subsequent adherence by any and all other governments 
binding the parties thereto not to resort to war with one another.” With 
the note were transmitted an American draft and a week later a French 
draft of a proposed treaty, for comparison and consideration. 

(The General Pact for the Renunciation of War, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, pp. 19-21, 1928.) 


May, 1928. The Japanese Government by Baron Tanaka replied on 
May 26. The reply was cordial and constructive : 

“T beg to inform your excellency that the Government of Japan 
sympathize warmly with the high and beneficent aims of the proposal 
now made by the United States, which they take to imply the entire 
abolition of the institution of war, and that they will be glad to render 
their most cordial cooperation towards the attainment of that end. 

“The proposal of the United States is understood to contain nothing 
that would refuse to independent states the right of self-defense, and 
nothing which is incompatible with the obligations of agreements guaran- 
teeing the public peace, such as are embodied in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the treaties of Locarno. Accordingly, the Impe- 
rial Government firmly believe that unanimous agreement on a mutually 
acceptable text for such a treaty as is contemplated is well capable of 
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realization by discussion between the six powers referred to, and they 
would be happy to collaborate with cordial good will in the discussions 
with the purpose of securing what they are persuaded is the common 
desire of all the peoples of the world—namely, the cessation of wars and 
the definite establishment among the nations of an era of permanent 
and universal peace.” (The General Pact, cited, p. 31.) 


June, 1928. The Department of State, on June 23, delivered to Japan 

and other states a note setting forth the American Govern- 
ment’s construction of its draft treaty and stating that although it found 
no necessity for alteration of the substance of the draft, after due consid- 
eration of replies received, it was inclined to revise the phraseology in 
order to meet points raised by other Governments and thus more 
promptly to reach a general agreement. With the note was submitted 
the revised draft. (The General Pact, cited, pp. 36-42.) 


July, 1928. The Japanese Government by Baron Tanaka acknowl- 
edged the above note on July 20, 1928, and stated: 

“In reply, I have the honor to inform you that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment are happy to be able to give their full concurrence to the altera- 
tions now proposed, their understanding of the original draft submitted 
to them in April being, as I intimated in my note to his excellency, Mr. 
MacVeagh, dated the 26th of May, 1928, substantially the same as that 
entertained by the Government of the United States. They are there- 
fore ready to give instructions for the signature, on that footing, of the 
treaty in the form in which it is now proposed. 

“I cannot conclude without congratulating your Government most 
warmly upon the rapid and general acceptance which their proposals 
have met with. The Imperial Government are proud to be among the 
first to be associated with a movement so plainly in unison with the 
hopes everywhere entertained, and confidently concur in the high proba- 
bility of the acceptance of this simple and magnanimous treaty by the 
whole civilized world.” (The General Pact, cited, pp. 53-54.) 


August, 1928. Count Yasuya Uchida signed the Pact on behalf of 
Japan, Secretary Frank B. Kellogg on behalf of the 
United States, at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris on August 27, 1928. 


March, 1929:.The United States deposited its ratification of the Pact on 
March 2, 1929. 
(Monthly Bulletin, Treaty Inf’n, May 1, 1929, p. 1.) 


June, 1929. The Privy Council of Japan on June 26 approved the 

Pact without reservations but with an interpretative dec- 
laration, not a part of the Pact but accompanying it, explaining that the 
clause of the Pact: “in the name of their respective peoples” was not 
to be read as affecting the imperial prerogative or the Japanese consti- 
tution. On June 27 the Emperor of Japan ratified the Pact. (Depart- 
ment of State press release, June 27, 1929.) Approval by the Council 
was preceded by much debate over the clause above quoted, due to a 
general feeling that it impugned the imperial power to ratify treaties. 
Count Uchida resigned when the interpretative statement was decided 
upon and the criticism awakened against the cabinet was a contributing 
factor in its resignation. No interpretations were attached respecting 
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the substance of the treaty, Premier Tanaka holding that the non-inter- 
ference of the Pact with defensive war was a sufficient guarantee of 
Japan’s interests. 


7. Liquor Treaty 
May, 1928. Secretary Kellogg and Ambassador Tsuneo Matsudaira 
signed on May 31, 1928, a treaty to prevent the illegal 
importation of intoxicating liquors. 
(Dept. of State press release, May 31, 1928.) 


8. Trade and Tariffs 


July, 1928. The Department of Commerce released figures indicating 

that in 1927 the United States bought 42.5% of Japan’s 
exports and sold her 28% of her imports. The trade between the two 
countries in 1927 was 542% times as great as that of 1913. Figures 
of American trade with Japan during the calendar years 1927 and 1928 


$257,570,000  $288,054,000 
402,105,000 384,346,000 


$659,675,000 $672,400,000 
(Commerce Reports, Mar. 5, 1928, p. 598, Mar. 11, 1929, p. 593.) 


March, 1929. The American Chargé d’Affaires at Toyko left with the 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs the following memo- 


randum on March 23: 

“In the bill to amend the tariff on lumber, kedar, a wood from conti- 
nental Asia, appears to receive preferential treatment. This wood com- 
petes in the Japanese lumber market with woods of American origin 
upon which the proposed law imposes new or higher duties. Owing to 
the extent to which the Asiatic wood can be substituted for American 
lumber the proposed tariff would appear likely to constitute discrimina- 
tion in fact against American products. It is hoped that American 
lumber products will not be placed on an unfavorable basis as compared 
with those of other countries.” 

The Japanese Foreign Office replied on March 30 as follows: 

“1. In the Bill for the Revision of the Tariff on lumber, the Tariff 
rates are differentiated according to the kind of woods, the differentia- 
tion being in no way concerned with the place of origin of woods. The 
woods covered by F-4, 1, Tariff No. 612 in the Bill, namely, the genus 
Abies, the genus Picea, the genus Pinus and the genus Larix are pro- 
duced not only in Eastern Asia, but in North America as well and in 
plenty (e.g. Noble Fir, corresponding to the genus Abies; Spruce, to 
the genus Picea; Sugar Pine, Western White Pine, Yellow Pine, etc., 
to the genus Pinus; and Larch to the genus Larix). It follows, there- 
fore, that woods of American origin corresponding to the said four 
genuses are all subject to the tariff rates under F-4 referred to above. 

“2. Kedar or Benimatsu belongs to the genus Pinus and happens 
not to be produced in the United States, but it is different from Douglas 
Fir and other North American lumber in nature and in the principal 
uses to which it is put. As a matter of fact, more than half the Beni- 
matsu logs actually imported are made into ordinary boards 3 bu 5 rin 
(4.2 inches) to 6 bu (7.2 inches) in thickness and of other dimensions, 
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and are used as floor boards, roof boards, for making doors and other 
fittings, etc. The remainder is used for making moulds, various kinds 
of woodwork, etc. Generally speaking, Benimatsu is a rival of Todo- 
matsu of the genus Abies and of Ezomatsu of the genus Picea, both of 
which are produced in Eastern Asia. 

“3. As stated above, kedar is limited in the uses to which it is put, 
and, unlike North American lumber, is not capable of being used for 
general purposes. Moreover, its imports amount to no more than be- 
tween 500,000 and 700,000 koku (1 koku equals 120 board feet) a year, 
viz., only 6% on the total imports of North American lumber. Nor can 
any future increase be expected in the imports of kedar, when consider- 
ation is given to the condition of forests in the place where it is pro- 
duced and to the uses which are made of this wood. In consequence, 
cedar is worthy of no particular consideration even from the viewpoint 
of protecting Japanese forestry. 

“4. For the reasons set forth in the foregoing, American lumber is 
not considered likely to suffer particularly from the importation of kedar. 
It will have been clearly seen that the tariff in question is not designed 
to constitute any discrimination against American lumber in respect of 
kedar, either in form or in fact.” 


The Kirin-Tunhua Railway and Japanese 
pansion 


From A CHINESE VIEWPOINT 
By Ching Shui-kung 


(Translated from the Eastern Miscellany) 

The Three Eastern Provinces is an integral part of China. Its 
division into different parts as Northern and Southern Manchuria was 
not the work of the Chinese but that of foreigners. In consequence of 
the Russo-Japanese War Manchuria is split into Northern and Southern 
Manchuria; the point of demarcation is in Changchun; the part north 
of this town, run through by a branch of the C. E. R., is supposed to 
be the Russian sphere of influence, that part south of it intersected by 
the South Manchurian Railway is dominated by Japanese influence. 
The European and American public has too often heard of North and 
South Manchuria; hereafter a new term, East Manchuria, will begin 
to make its impression upon them. Japan has perhaps fully 
exploited South Manchuria a’ d is now turning her attention to Eastern 
Manchuria, a designation also coined by the Japanese. As Harbin is a 
Russian base of operation for Northern Manchuria, Dairen the point 
d’appui for Japanese intrusion into South Manchuria, Taonam the cen- 
ter of Japanese activities in Eastern Mongolia, so Kirin has been and 
will be made the ground for further Japanese inroad into Eastern Man- 
churia. The natural resources, forestry, mines, the fertile soil and the 
luxuriant vegetation are unknown to the outside world. We Chinese 
ourselves have left them undeveloped ; but the quick eye of the Japanese 
grasped the potentialities of the region. So the Kirin-Huining railway 
was projected starting from the capital of Kirin Province, Kirin, to a 
point in Chosen, Huining, to link with the Chosen system of railways. 
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The Kirin-Tunhua railway, planned nineteen years ago, 131 kilometers 
long, open to traffic on the first of October, 1928, is only a section of 
the Kirin-Huining railway. 


ORIGINS OF THE KirIN-TUNHUA RAILWAY 


The 1909 Chientao Treaty besides opening a few places to trade 
gave the Japanese the right to construct this line. Article six of the 
Treaty says: “In case of extension of the Kirin-Changchun line to 
Huining the arrangements and terms shall be similar to those obtaining 
in the Kirin-Changchun Agreement.” The matter was left in abeyance 
to be again revived in 1918. The chief of the Communications Depart- 
ment signed a preliminary agreement with the Japanese Banks for an 
advancement of 10,000,000 yen to the Chinese Government which 
aroused no little opposition from the Chinese people. The Chinese 
Government dared not venture beyond this: no signature of the draft- 
treaty took place, but still the Japanese reserved the right to construct 
the line. In the 14th year of the Republic the question was again 
brought up culminating in the signing of the Kirin-Tunhua Agreement 
between M. Yip Kung-cho, the head of the Communications Depart- 
ment, and a representative of the South Manchurian Railway for a 
loan of 18,000,000 yen to build this line. The agreement was never 
made public, but people surmised that it had the following provisions: 

(1) The construction of the line to be undertaken by the South 
Manchurian Railway. 

(2) The survey to commence immediately upon signature, to be 
completed within two years. 

(3) The Minister of the Communications Department to name 
the Engineer-in-Chief, the Director of the Railway to have 
supervisory powers over him. 

(4) The Engineer-in-Chief must be a Japanese subject. His 
duties and powers are in common with those of the Chinese 
Director. 

(5) Employment of a Japanese chief accountant until the redemp- 
tion of the loan. 

(6) The property of the railway, movable and immovable, should 
be the first mortgage for the loan having precedence over 
other mortgages. 

(7) The amount advanced is 18,000,000 yen. 

These stipulations are in common with similar agreements entered 

into between China and other foreign countries. 

Before the tidings of the signature reached the general public work 
was commenced on the spot. That the agreement had not received the 
assent of the Cabinet was made the pretext for declaring it null and 
void by a mandate of the Chief Executive dated the 12th of January, 
the 15th year of the Chinese Republic. At that time Peking orders 
were flouted by those then in power in Manchuria. Work went on 
more expeditiously; the Director of the Kirin-Changchun Railway 
was made concurrently Director of the line in question. 

The work on the line, encountering many forests, rivers and moun- 
tains on the way, was rather difficult. The Sungari River bridge is 
1456 meters long, and there were three tunnels to be pierced, all told 
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3,300 meters long. The actual cost, 24,000,000 yen, exceeded the pre- 
liminary estimate of 18,000,000 yen. 


Its PoreNTIALITIES 


The Japanese have exploited South Manchuria for more than 
twenty years, no more than 185,000 Japanese have emigrated thither— 
a small figure when compared with her annual million population- 
increase. The region east of Kirin, or as the Japanese style it, Eastern 
Manchuria, has been open to foreign trade and settlement for more 
than twenty years: yet only a paltry number of Japanese are found 
there; while fifty times more Chosenese went there for the cultivation 
of rice. In face of such striking facts Japanese statesmen have been 
bewildered and are endeavoring to find out the reasons. They, how- 
ever, came to the conclusion that the produce of the region having no 
easy outlet to the sea was not worth the while for the Japanese to 
exploit. Hence the raison d’etre of the construction of the line. The 
writer of this article ascribes the small number of Japanese colonists 
to the Japanese tenacious love for his own soil, to his slight resistance 
to diseases, to his idiosyncrasies unassimiliable to, or by, other peoples, 
to the rigour of the Manchurian winter and to the sporadic attacks of 
the hunghutzes.’ 

Besides this delicate attention on the part of Japanese statesmen 
to the material well-being of their fellow countrymen there is another 
reason that prompts the Japanese to lay this line, namely, the desire to 
draw traffic away from the Chinese Eastern Railway. So far 
produce in Northern Manchuria goes by the Chinese Eastern to 
Vladivostok; that of Southern Manchuria is carried by the line of the 
same name to Dairen. By the time when the Kirin-Huining railway will 
have been completed the Chinese Eastern will be divested of much of 
its traffic for the produce can take a shorter route to the sea. The Chi- 
nese writer predicts that it might cause an open breach between Japan 
and Russia. 

Thirdly and lastly the Kirin-Huining railway, or a section of it, 
the Kirin-Tunhua railway, having much in common with the Antung- 
Mukden railway enabling Japanese troops to concentrate in the heart 
of Manchuria in a short time in case of war between Japan and any 
European or American Power, is essentially a strategic line. In case 
of a blockade of the Islands, thereby threatening the supply of provisions 
to her population, she could close the Tsushima Straits and transport 
food and raw materials without outside interference through the Japan 
Sea, which is virtually a Japanese lake. Transportation by the South 
Manchurian railway then would be a devious route, exposing her navy 
to attacks by any naval power. The enclosed Japan Sea frees her 
from all such worries. Her navy mustered there would be invulner- 
able. Then with the strength of this line her continental dream will 
be realized, for she could pour troops into Northern Manchuria at a 
moment’s notice. It will not be uninteresting to recall that the right of 
building the Antung-Mukden railway, having the same significance as 
the line in question, was ceded to Japan only after the threat of force; 
the Manchu regime thought too much was at stake in the cession of the 
line and they were undoubtedly in the right. 


*Chinese colloquial for ‘“‘bandits.” 
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Pacific Items 


BritisH LAaBor GOVERNMENT 
On July 2 the first King’s speech ever drafted by a labor goverp. 
ment in Britain was read to the joint session of parliament. Prominent 
place in the message was given to the government’s proposals for world- 
wide naval reduction and resumption of relations with Soviet Russia. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
Combating statements made in the United States Congress to the 
effect that Filipinos are insincere in their demands for complete inde- 
pendence, Manuel Roxas, speaker of the Philippine house of repre- 
sentatives, then attending Senate hearings on the tariff in Washington, 
on July 15 made a demand before the Senate committee for a plebiscite 
on the independence question in the Philippines. 


CuINneEsE-BritisH NavAL ARRANGEMENT 

On July 1 an agreement was signed by Foreign Minister C. T. 
Wang and the British Minister, Sir Miles Lampson, providing for the 
training of Chinese naval cadets in Great Britain, and for a British 
naval mission to assist the Chinese government in naval development. 
This was officially interpreted as a move on the part of the Chinese 
government toward the suppression of piracy, and not as British assist- 
ance toward a Chinese naval program. No construction plans are 
contemplated. 


CuINno-MEXICAN TREATY 


A Shanghai Associated Press dispatch states that the Mexican 
Minister in Tokyo cabled the Mexican Consul in Shanghai to the effect 
that the Mexican government had relinquished extraterritorial rights 
for its citizens in China. This is in consequence of the fact that the 
Chino-Mexican treaty of 1899 expires on December 14 of this year, 
and it is the intention of Mexico to allow her special rights in China 
to lapse. 

Worip CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEET 

Over a thousand big business leaders from 45 countries met in 
Amsterdam from July 8 to 13 under the auspices of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. One of the outstanding discussion topics was 
China and her various problems as they affect the outside world. For 
more than a year the International Chamber has maintained a study 
committee on Chinese affairs, and has been in collaboration with 
Chinese business leaders on problems of codperation. 


Norta Curna Daity News 

On June 6 the central executive committee of the Kuomintang 
cancelled the order revoking the mailing privileges of the North China 
Daily News, British-owned newspaper of Shanghai. The circulation 
of this paper had been under ban during May and a considerable pro- 
test was raised by the foreign press in general. There were inquiries 
from several governmental sources. The Chinese authorities claimed that 
the editorial policy of the journal was inimical to the national govern- 
ment. ‘The publishers claimed they were the victims of an unjust 
censorship which was striving to suppress all news about true condi- 
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tions in China. On June 25 the United Press reported resumption of 
the ban, due to an editorial pronouncement in the News which denied 
any change of policy. 
BriaNp-KELLOGG TREATY PROCLAIMED 

Following the depositing in Washington of the ratifications of all 
original signatories, complete with the recent signature of Emperor 
Hirohito of Japan, President Hoover on July 24 proclaimed the Briand- 
Kellogg Multilateral Peace treaty as effective from that date. 


Pan-Paciric TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


Beginning August 1, the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Congress will 
be in progress in Vladivostok. This group will comprise left wing 
labor representatives from the several Pacific countries. Prominent 
agenda questions are: The War Danger and the Struggle against Im- 
perialism ; The Colonial Independence Movement and the Role of Trade 
Unions and Peasant Organizations; International Trade Union Unity ; 
Immigration and Emigration in the Pacific; Program of Amelioration 
of Working Conditions. 

INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


The ninth annual session of the Williamstown Institute of Politics 
takes place ‘August 1 to 29. Of particular interest to Institute mem- 
bers will be a lecture course on the Conduct of British Foreign Policy, 
by J. W. Headlam-Morley of London, an address by Prof. T. E. Greg- 
ory of London on the Present Position and Future Prospects of British 
Industry, round tables on Canadian-American Relations, Limitation of 
Armaments, the United States in Latin America, Trade Relations as 
Affected by Politics, and Mexico: Financial, Social and Political 
Changes. 

Maort Vita STATISTICS 


The detailed government report of the Maori census of 1926, just 
recently issued in New Zealand, shows that the native race is increasing. 
The total population enumerated was 63,670, against 56,987 in 1921. 
For the purposes of the enumeration half-castes and three-quarter 
castes were regarded as Maoris. This gradual revival of a race which a 
few years ago was regarded as definitely declining in vitality is looked 
upon as remarkable in the history of native races in the Pacific. The 
Maori population is still largely agricultural, but the younger members 
of the race are entering into a wide variety of pursuits. 

Unirep States IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 

On July 1 the national origins provisions of the United States 
immigration laws went into effect. This new method of establishing 
quotas was opposed by President Hoover, but congress refused to make 
achange. A general tightening of immigration and naturalization policy 
is foreseen. 

New ZEALAND-ORIENT TRADE 


Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New Zealand, in outlining 
new policies for his government, made a promise to facilitate trade 
between the Dominion and the Far East in a speech before the Auck- 
land Chamber of Commerce, reported in the New Zealand Herald of 
June 7. Government subsidy for a direct steamer communication 
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between New Zealand and the Orient was promised as the first major 
step following the financial stabilization of the government. 


CANADIAN INDIAN LAws 


The province of Ontario has bought 129,000 square miles oj 
unceded Indian lands for the sum of $50,000, following a month’s 
survey of the territory in June and July. Each Indian family of five 
will have one square mile of reservation set aside and the tribes will 
hold the rights to all base metals within their territory. 


Japan Ratiries THE ANTI-War TREATY 


In a note, dated April 13th, 1928, addressed to the Japanese For- 
eign Minister, Baron Tanaka, the American Ambassador in Tokyo in- 
vited the Japanese Government on behalf of the Washington Govern- 
ment to become one of the signatories of the multilateral anti-war pact. 
The Japanese Government, after due deliberation, expressed its decision 
to accept the American invitation on July 20th of the same year. Count 
Uchida, Privy Councillor, was sent by the Japanese Government to 
Paris to sign the treaty. He affixed his signature to the document 
together with the representatives of other powers on August 27th, 1928. 
Towards February last an objection was voiced by the “Minseito,” 
opposition party, to a phrase in the treaty “in the names of respective 
peoples,” considering that, according to the Japanese Constitution, it 
is the Emperor who concludes the treaty and not the people, who have 
no status in treaty making. Premier Tanaka desired to stave off the 
solution of the question until controversy over the phraseology cooled. 
In accordance with the Japanese Constitution, the signed pact must be 
submitted to the Privy Council, whose function is to recommend the 
Imperial sanction or rejection. The Privy Council is the highest advis- 
ory body appointed by the Emperor consisting of men who have had 
great experience in every branch of public affairs. There were a 
number of Privy Councillors who were not in favor of the above men- 
tioned phrase. Thereupon the Government, in order io have the pact 
passed by the Privy Council, recommended its approval with a declara- 
tion to the effect that the phrase “in the names of their respective 
peoples” will have no application in so far as Japan is concerned. At 
its meeting held on June 26th, 1929, the Privy Council accepted the 
anti-war pact together with the above declaration, and the Emperor 
ratified the treaty the following day. This delay in ratification was 
caused solely by domestic politics in Japan. The people of Japan were 
unanimous in approving this international commitment. —K. Y. 


THe JAPANESE CABINET CHANGED 


Baron G. Tanaka with all members of his Cabinet tendered their 
resignations on July 2nd, and Mr. Yuko Hamaguchi, leader of the 
Minseito party, was ordered by the Emperor to form a cabinet. In 
well-informed circles the cause of the fall of the Seiyukei Cabinet was 
understood to be “a certain serious incident” in Manchuria which re- 
sulted in the death of Marshal Chang Tso-lin. Some Japanese high 
army officers, who were responsible for keeping order in the South 
Manchurian Railway zone, were punished for their failure to prevent 
the incident from taking place, and there was not a good understanding 
over this decision between the Premier and his Minister of War, who 
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threatened to resign. Mr. Hamaguchi organized his Cabinet with 
Baron K. Shidehara as Foreign Minister and Mr. Junnosuke Inouye as 
Finance Minister. 

In its public declaration the new Cabinet pledged itself to a re- 
trenchment of national finance and the lifting of gold embargo, and 
favored not only the limitation of armament but its substantial reduc- 
tion. Premier Hamaguchi further declared that his administration 
disavowed aggressive policies directed to any part of China, but that 
it would not fail to sustain the legitimate rights and interests essential 
to the existence and prosperity of the Empire. As Mr. Hamaguchi’s 
party is in a minority in the Diet, it is conjectured that he will have to 
dissolve the Diet later on. AER 2 


Sovret-CHINESE DispuTE Over THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 


On July 6th the Chinese authorities arrested over one hundred 
members of the Soviet Trade Union and fifty Russian officials of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway at Harbin, and ordered most of them deported. 
The Trade Union and Russian commercial organizations were closed and 
the railway’s telegraphs and telephones placed under Chinese control. On 
July 11th the Chinese replaced the Russian president of the Board of 
Control by a Chinese official and dismissed other Russian members of 
the Board. 

On July 13th the Soviet government handed a memorandum to the 
Chinese Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow, proposing to form a joint Soviet- 
Chinese Commission to settle the question, and demanding the cessation 
of illegal actions respecting the railway and the release of the Russians 
who were in custody. The Soviet government demanded an answer 
from the Chinese in three days. 

On July 16th the Chinese government replied to the Soviet govern- 
ment, accepting the latter’s demands provided that the Soviet authorities 
would release the Chinese who had been arrested by the Russians, and 
averring that the Mukden authorities had been responsible for the steps 
taken at Harbin. 

On July 17th the Soviet government sent another note in answer to 
the Chinese reply, ordering the withdrawal of all Soviet diplomatic and 
consular representatives and commercial agents in China, and also of 
all Russian officials in the Chinese Eastern Railway, discontinuing the 
arrangement for joint transportation between the Russian and Chinese 
railways, demanding the Chinese diplomatic and consular representatives 
in Russia to withdraw, and declaring that they reserved all rights which 
accrued from Soviet-Chinese agreements. Connexions between the 
C. E. R. and the Siberian and Ussuri lines were severed following the 
diplomatic break. 

Both Soviet and Chinese governments began concentrating their 
forces on the Russo-Chinese border. The Chinese declared that they 
had been constrained to take these measures to prevent bolshevik propa- 
ganda, but that they had no intention of violating the peace. The Soviet 
government also desired a peaceful solution and denied any intention of 
resorting to arms. The fact that Russia and China are signatories to 
the multilateral peace pact—of which fact the other Powers have 
reminded them—has no doubt added moral weight to the decision. 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Reflections 


EpiroriAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as get 9 Kreg ag of view in and around the Pacif: 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. hey are not selected, in any instance, a; 
indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFarrs. 


Outstanding in the news of the past month have been the situation arising at 
Harbin between Russia and China over the Chinese Eastern Railway; the question 
of the British Labour Government’s recognition of the Soviet Government; and 
the action of President Hoover in the matter of U. S. Tariffs. In the firs 
instance, the Editor has not been able to quote very widely from opinions con- 
cerning the Manchurian affair, as Paciric AFFAIRS goes to press just as the 
trouble has reached a climax, and time has not permitted of the receipt of papers 
from a very wide variety of sources.—Editor Pacific Affairs. 


GOOD FAITH? 
From the Honolulu Advertiser, July 15, 1929 


There seems to be no question that the present seizure is a direct and open 
violation of the agreement of May 31, 1924. The only justification for it, that 
seems to come from Chinese official sources, is the use of propaganda in Man. 
churia by Russia. But that is a cry that has been raised many times before in 
China, not only against the Russians but against the British, whose newspapers in 
China constitute a most powerful engine for not only pro-British propaganda, but 
also anti-Chinese propaganda, anti-Russian propaganda, to some extent even anti- 
American propaganda. 

Aside from the genesis of the present troubles, the more important phase of 
the squabble is its possible effect in the future. Manchuria is filled with potential 
dynamite. The cross-purposes of the Russians and the Japanese in Manchuria, 
which once brought on a war between the two countries, are still apparent, 
especially in the railway expansion of the three provinces. ‘The fundamental 
designs of Japan in Manchuria—never completely exposed by any Japanese spokes- 
men—make always for possible conflict, not only with the Chinese but with the 
Russians as well. 

Ousting the Russians from Manchuria would please not only the Japanese 
but all the anti-Russian countries as well, especially Britain, the purpose of whose 
Far East diplomacy, ever since 1917, has been to restrict more and more the 
influence of Moscow. 

But in this instance the Japanese and the British find it difficult to say much, 
in the open, in praise of the Chinese methods followed in this seizure of the 
Chinese Eastern. They remember that there is the South Manchuria Railway in 
Manchuria, and the Nanking-Shanghai-Hangchow Railway in Kiangsu and Chec- 
kiang provinces. What is sauce for the goose, they fear, might conceivably some 
day be sauce for the gander. 

One may come to no definite conclusions, yet awhile, about this latest flare-up 
of trouble in Manchuria. ‘Too many strings are involved. ‘Too little has been 
vouchsafed us in the way of information about precisely the bases of the present 
trouble. But the whole mess will bear the most careful scrutiny. There is a 
powder-barrel up there in Manchuria. And when it blows up, more capitals will 
be involved than Tokyo, Moscow and Nanking. 


NO WAR, SAYS RUSS CHIEF 
From Associated and United Press Dispatches, July 19, 1929. 


Jan Rudzutak, acting head of the government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, today told American newspapermen that his government has no inten- 
tion of declaring war because of the situation in Manchuria. 

Rudzutak said Russia thought the Kellogg peace pact more precious than the 
loss of the $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 involved in the seizure of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and the suspension of trade relations with China. 

“Russia will not send a single soldier into Chinese territory,” he said. “Nat- 
urally we will protect our borders in view of the fact that White Guardists are 
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forming groups for the invasion of Soviet soil. However, unless China attacks 
we do not intend to undertake military action.” 

Rudzutak said the populace is indignant and is clamoring for action. . . . 
“A break in relations was inevitable,” he said. “Various Chinese governments 
were unable or unwilling to guarantee proper protection of the rights of our 
citizens. It would have been necessary for us to send in troops to protect them 
ourselves, and this we were unwilling to do.” 


CHINA’S JUSTIFICATION 
From a United Press Interview, July 20, 1929 


Obligations assumed by the signatories of the Briand-Kellogg peace treaty 
sui are being observed faithfully by China, Wu Chao-chu, Chinese minister to 
Washington, told the United Press today in an exclusive interview. 

“The National government’s adherence is in good faith,’ Wu said. “In rela- 
tions with the Soviet as with all others China is abiding in the spirit pledged to 
preserve world peace. The fact that the treaty has not yet been made effective 
means nothing to our government. Its principle is being observed carefully as if 
it were already in force. 

“The action of my government in ejecting certain Russians was necessitated 
because the Russians concerned misused their positions in a manner detrimental 
to Chinese interests. In violation of the solemn pledge from the Soviet, they 
disseminated propaganda attacking the foundations of our government and social 
institutions. In the management of the railways they also violated the Sino- 
Russian agreement of 1924. Under these circumstances Nanking had no course 
except to require the offending parties to depart from China, which unquestionably 
is within China’s rights. 

“Although the Soviet note to China was most provocative, in fact ultimately 
threatening force, our government endeavored by every means to avert disaster. 
Naturally, if Russia persists, despite our desire for peace, to force war, China 
will defend herself.” 

Wu Chao-chu pointed out that Russia also adhered to the treaty and must bear 
responsibility if the controversy is not settled peacefully, which he still hopes 


can be accomplished. 


“EVIL PLOTS” 
From the Osaka Mainichi, June 16, 1929 


One of recent sensational incidents in the arena of diplomacy has been the 
raid on the Russian consulate in Harbin conducted by Chinese police. The raid in 
itself was an event of sufficient excitement, but the story of some American diplo- 
matic seals and Japanese official blank papers and also a number of forged Ameri- 
can bank notes, etc., having been discovered in the premises of the consulate 
suggest even some dramatic climax. 

It is possible, as the Chinese authorities declare, that there are certain evil 
plots underlying these discoveries. Harbin, as is known, is the hotbed of Eurasian 
culture with its peculiar sensitiveness to startling rumours. The incident of the 
raid has no doubt been largely exaggerated by this local peculiarity. The Russian 
authorities at any rate deny the validity of the discovery reports and ascribe it to 
the malicious concoction of the Chinese. wis 

A curious point in the tense circumstance is that there really does not exist 
any legitimate international relations between these two countries which they 
mutually threaten to suspend. It may be recalled that in April, 1927, the late 
Generalissimo Chang conducted an outrageous raid on the Russian Embassy in 
Peiping and arrested many Russians found in it. The Russian Ambassador 
promptly returned to Moscow more disgusted than scared by the Chinese barbarity. 
Since this incident there has been no attempt made to smooth out the troubled 
relations. ; 

There is thus no danger of breaking relations which do not exist, but there 
certainly lurks the danger of no-relations growing into bad-relations. If the 
Russians send troops along the borders the Nationalists will accept the challenge 
as good fighters do. The worst eventuality is thus not wholly chimerical. 
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ARE THE BEAR’S CLAWS SHORN? 
From the Osaka Mainichi, June 9, 1929 


It is now a matter of history that when Lenin displaced the Czar, he caused 
it to be announced that the Railway in question should be returned to China. The 
subsequent events, however, showed that Russia under the new regime was not 
much different from Russia of the old regime, so far as her Far Eastern policy 
was concerned, and that the Chinese Eastern Railway remained the backbone of 
her China policy as much as it had been before the revolution. . . 

Roughly speaking, the Chinese seem to be getting the better of the Russians 
in the conflict, and, if things are allowed to take their course, it seems as if the 
Mukden authorities will force the Russians to fulfill, though against their will, 
their former announcement of returning the Railway to China. A number of 
things account for the failure of the Russian manceuvres, but two of the strongest 
factors were the powerlessness of Russia in the first instance and the laxity of 
relations between Russia and Japan in regard to this part of the world for the 
second. There was a time when Russia was feared as a strong Power but that 
was a long while ago. The Russo-Japanese war removed a greater part of 
Russophobia and the disorder and moral demolition consequent upon the revolu- 
tion wiped off what fear of Russia that was left. Thus in the public estimation 
Russia became a bear shorn of its claws—an animal no longer to be feared. .. . 

The conflict which is going on at present, therefore, is no new thing. It is 
only the repetition of what has been transpiring between the two countries for the 
past ten years. The only question that remains to be answered is if the Mukden 
authorities will once for all wipe the Russian authorities off the slate along the 
Railway line. If, however, history teaches us anything, it teaches us that the 
Russians will not easily beat a retreat. For Russia the loss of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway means the loss of the very foundation of her Far Eastern policy and for 
that reason we may well expect that she will fight every inch of the ground 
before she vanishes from Manchurian soil. In other words, we may be well ready 
to hear more of the conflict between the two countries. 


NEED OF A “LONG LADLE” 
From the New Zealand Herald, June 11, 1929 


Mr. Henderson is frankly determined on bridging the breach with Russia. 
The Soviet Government, it may be taken for granted, will welcome his approaches, 
not out of any love for Britain, much less from any desire to discharge any 
financial or moral obligations, but to serve its own ends. The new Foreign 
Minister doubtless knows the old proverb to the effect that he must have a long 
ladle who would take soup with the devil; he will have need to remember it. 
His aim is, he says, to put relations “on a satisfactory basis.” Satisfactory to 
whom? What the Soviet Government has been asking is not at all satisfactory, 
it may be confidently asserted, to the majority of British electors. It is one thing 
to make broad statements of intention—Mr. Henderson has common ground with 
the Soviet Union in this—but quite another to give them detailed effect. The Soviet 
leaders are notorious pledge-breakers. Were it not for this fact, an understanding 
could have been reached with Russia long ago. There is no solid guarantee that 
they are at all repentant, and any rash advance is to be deprecated. 


‘ 


“UNREALISTIC POLITICAL THINKING” 
From the New Republic, New York, June 12, 1929. 


In the field of foreign affairs, we regret the flat announcement that the admin- 
istration is opposed to the recognition of Russia, a piece of unrealistic political 
thinking which may come back to cause Mr. Hoover acute embarrassment a year 
or two hence. . . . If Hoover, the superman, exists, he has not yet shown 
himself. The test which is coming in the immediate future (the tariff bill) will 
reveal to us whether he is his own man, or will yield to the pressure of powerful 
forces within the Republican party, against his judgment as economist and humani- 
tarian, and keep the country safe for special privilege. 
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THE FRESH WIND 
From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, June 7, 1929 


Now that we are to have a Radical Government in this country the fresh 
wind of a new foreign policy will blow through the world. Two things can 
be done at once—the resumption of normal relations with Russia and the with- 
drawal of British troops from the Rhineland. Russian diplomats should be wel- 
comed to this country on exactly the same terms as any other diplomats. There 
is no reason for any sort of bargaining. The Russian request for a loan should 
be considered exclusively on its own intrinsic merits as a commercial and not as a 
political matter. A treaty or agreement pledging Russia to non-interference in 
our own domestic affairs is quite unnecessary. If at any time there is any inter- 
ference it can be dealt with there and then. With a Labour Government in power 
it would, perhaps, be dealt with rather firmly, for Russian interference usually 
harms no one so much as Labour. But brutal violence, like the raiding of 
premises and the breaking open of safes, and the rupture of diplomatic relations 
for no reasons at all are misconduct of which a Radical Government should be 


incapable. 


A NEW MAXIM NEEDED 
From the Christian Science Monitor, June 8, 1929 


An old maxim of trade, largely abandoned with the incoming of higher 
business ideals and greater business sense, was known as “caveat emptor’—‘“let 
the purchaser beware.” . . . Nowadays in American business, at any rate, 
the maxim, “the purchaser is always right,” has taken its place. . . . One 
wonders, however, whether a new maxim may not be requisite for the protection 
and safeguarding of those American firms who, it is now announced, are about 
to do business to the extent of $38,000,000,000 with the Russian Government. 
There are those, particularly in Great Britain, although individuals with like 
experience are not lacking in the United States, who would raise a warning hand 
and say, “Let the seller beware.” Yet it is hardly to be believed that such 
concerns as the Ford Motor Company, the du Pont de Nemours Company, the 
McCormick Company, or the Radio Corporation of America would enter into 
great business contracts with the Soviet Government unless assured of their 
proper fulfillment. Certain it is that under existing conditions the American 
business house trading with Russia must understand that in the event of later 
difficulties arising it can look for no especial aid from its own Government, since 
no political relations exist between Washington and Moscow. .. . 

If American business men find Russian officials straightforward and honorable 
in their business dealings, they will naturally attempt to impress upon Washington 
the theory that honor and good faith in political relations may likewise be 
expected. But if they find that their customers, while professing good faith, are 
seeking to undermine them and to overthrow their business, as the Soviet Govern- 
ment, through its relationship with the Third Internationale, steadily plans to 
overthrow the governments for which it professes friendship, the whole associa- 
tion will go down, destroyed by such evidences of bad faith. 


GREEDY PROSPERITY 
From the New Republic, New York, June 26, 1929 


“Unfortunately, there is no lobby in Washington in favor of international 
good will; there is not even a lobby in favor of the American consumer or of 
foreign trade. Once in the throes of a tariff debate, Congress cares little about 
the resolutions of the International Chamber of Commerce and of the World 
Economic Conference in favor of lower tariffs; despite the anti-war pact, it cares 
little about removing the causes of international friction. Once in the throes of a 
tariff debate, the chief motive of the legislators is to satisfy Republican campaign 
contributors. It is a deplorable situation—one in which a philosophy of super- 
nationalism and of greedy ‘prosperity’ has gone mad. It can be changed only after 
the American people overthrow the conception that government agencies may be 
legitimately exercised to increase the profits of vested interests. If the conserva- 
tives of this country really mean that the government ‘should get out of business,’ 
they ought to demand that our present tariff system be abolished.” 
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SELF PROTECTION 
From the Manitoba Free Press, June 26, 1929 


There was no reason to believe that the Government did not mean what it 
said a month or two ago when it intimated that, if Canada were affected to any 
extent by increases in the United States tariff, it would take the necessary steps to 
protect Canadian interests. Reports from Ottawa indicate that the Government 
has lately been giving consideration to very important increases in the tariff 
preferences to Britain and the other parts of the Commonwealth for the purpose 
of giving a stimulus to our trade with all British countries. The reports are 
confirmed to a large extent by Hon. J. A. Robb, Minister of Finance, who, follow- 
ing a visit paid to him by D. H. Ross, Canadian Trade Commissioner to Australia, 
was asked if the Government was going to revise the trade agreement with 
Australia. He is reported as replying: “We are going much further than that, 
We have communicated with the governments of all the other Dominions looking 
to the greater development of all the Imperial trade.” 

In his speech in Essex County in the course of his present political tour, 
Mr. Bennett said: “An economic conference of the Empire would end all the diffi- 
culties over tariffs. If I were clothed with power tonight, within six months [| 
would ask for such a conference, so that we, who are blessed with all the riches of 
the world, should trade with one another.” 


BLIND MONOPOLY 
From the New York Times, July 1, 1929 


Publication abroad of the new Tariff bill passed by our House of Repre- 
sentatives, together with indications that the Senate will try to push the rates 
still higher, has stirred a great amount of adverse foreign comment. Many 
official protests have been filed with the State Department at Washington. It is 
doubtful if any previous American legislation of the kind ever provoked so much 
resentment in other nations, with threats of retaliation. If America was none too 
well liked before, this new outburst indicates that we may be in danger of losing 
the few friends we had. . . . President Hoover must be aware of the un- 
pleasant and threatening aspects of the questions raised by our extreme high- 
tariffs. Of what avail will it be to urge codperation in working for peace if at 
the same time we make laws sure to exasperate and inflame the citizens of other 
lands? . . . While our prosperity is still at the crest, and our Treasury sur- 
plus for the fiscal year runs up far beyond the estimates, to $200,000,000, foreigners 
say that this great and rich republic is striving to exclude them from their due 
share of the gains coming to a recovered world, and are acting in a spirit of 
blind monopoly. . . . American public men, if they are wise, will not under- 
take to whistle all this down the wind. It is a time for far-sighted statesmanship 
to give heed to warnings and even reproaches, when they are well founded. To 
put it on no higher ground, it pays to have good friends. 


DELICATE PROBLEM 
Japanese Press Views, Translated in the Japan Times, June 28, 1929 


The Manchuria problem is a serious question between Japan and China and 
it is often said by some Americans and Europeans that it might cause a new war 
among world powers, especially becduse recently some Chinese have been voicing 
the demand for the return of Port Arthur and Dairen. 

“If China demands the return of Port Arthur and Dairen unreasonably, the 
Japanese will become greatly excited,” says the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, “but on the 
other hand when Japan shows a little more ambition, China becomes greatly 
alarmed. Thus both peoples are very sensitive regarding questions concerning 
Manchuria.” 

The Nichi Nichi hopes that the statesmen of both countries will give serious 
consideration to settling this delicate problem. While Japan is unable to approve 
unreasonable demands of China, China will herself be unable to obtain her 
unreasonable ends. Thus the question is placed in very difficult circumstances. 

“In some quarters in China, they are mixing the question of abolishing 
unequal treaties with that of the revision of commercial treaties. In Russia and 
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China, the political party and the government are one and the same, and public 
opinion really controls the government. If the revision of the commercial treaty 
is to be discussed in such an attitude, there will be no hope of success. 

“Because the government and public lack proper understanding of this differ- 
ence, our policy towards Manchuria is often mistaken. However, at this moment, 
to excite the Chinese will be greatly disadvantageous,” says the Nichi Nichi. 
“Therefore the government should try to settle each problem independently 
according to the national situation, and then gradually adopt a fundamental Far 


Eastern policy.” 


A PARADOX IN IMMIGRATION 
From the Christian Science Monitor, June 5, 1929 


Most of the inconsistencies of the earlier restrictive immigration laws have 
been eliminated, but a few remain and deserve attention. For example, an 
American citizen recently appeared at the Bureau of Immigration seeking admis- 
sion for his wife under the clause which gives nonquota status to alien wives and 
husbands. It developed that the woman was a native of Tahiti; that her father 
was a Frenchman and her mother a Tahitian. The woman, the immigration 
authorities explained, could not enter, because the law limits admission to those 
“eligible for citizenship,” and limits the latter, in turn, to those whose ancestry is 
preponderantly white or African black. The second group was added in the days 
of Reconstruction, following the Civil War. The wife of the American in ques- 
tion could not meet the so-called “preponderant” requirement, since her ancestry 
was exactly divided between white and Polynesian races. Her children, however, 
who were only one-quarter Polynesian, as figured by the curious mathematics 
forced by law upon immigration authorities, were eligible to citizenship, and 
hence to admittance. Only the mother was excluded. 


ORDINARY COMMON SENSE 
From the Manitoba Free Press, June 12, 1929 


The way to disarm is to disarm, in place of talking endlessly about the 
reasons which make disarmament impossible. It has been very difficult for plain 
people with just an ordinary stock of common sense to follow with understanding 
the policies favored by the countries with respect to such matters as arbitration. 
They ask questions to which no intelligent answers can be given. Why did the 
United States and Great Britain, after agreeing formally to the principle of 
parity, fail to come to an understanding by which expresison could be given to 
this principle? If they were agreed to have equality in tonnage in cruisers, why 
should either country worry about the division of the tonnage to be made by the 
other country? If the United States wanted to put its tonnage into 10,000-ton 
cruisers, while Great Britain preferred smaller cruisers and more of them, what 
difference did it make? 


A NEW OUTLOOK FOR CHINA 
From the Hochi (Tokyo), Translated in the Japan Times, June 24, 1929 


In understanding diplomatic questions and possessing organization for gather- 
ing diplomatic information, the British Labor party exceeds any other political 
party of Great Britain. Therefore it may not be mistaken to believe that diplo- 
matic affairs will be the most adept field of the Labor cabinet. 

It may not be difficult to outline the diplomatic policy of England towards 
China. England will most probably insist upon the abolition of the unequal treaty 
and the powers’ codperation in dealing with China. Since the formation of the 
British cabinet, the return of Weihaiwei to China has already been rumored, and 
that may be regarded as a forerunner of the abolition of the unequal treaty, It 
is not difficult to judge that the Labor cabinet will declare the abolition of the 
~— treaty, and urge other powers also to give up historical special privileges 
in China. 
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But the international codperative principle followed by the British Labor 
Party aims at the development of economic resources under international codpera- 
tion, and therefore it may be seen that the British diplomatic policy based upon 
this principle will attempt to change the special privileges of other powers. _ 

Then the question is, how is Japan, which has special rights in Manchuria 
to bring about practical harmony with such idealistic diplomacy. We fear that 
the unwise diplomatic policy of the present reactionary cabinet may endanger 
Japan’s position. (Note: before the dissolution of the Tanaka government.) 


“A NATIONAL DISGRACE” 
From the North-China Herald (Shanghai), May 18, 1929 


From many standpoints, the most distressing phase of this question has been 
the economic boycott which was waged against Japan as a result of the presence 
of their troops in Shantung. . . . It is undoubtedly true that many Chinese 
look upon boycott measures as acts of patriotism, but it is equally true that in 
each instance of a boycott, selfish interests somehow manage to gain control of 
the machinery of the boycott, which they use in their own interests. In this 
manner, the boycott becomes a national disgrace, which does incalculably more 
harm to China’s prestige abroad than the release of patriotic fervour serves to 
strengthen national unity at home. 


“ORDINARY RIGHTS OF HUMANITY” 
From the New Statesman, London, June 8, 1929 


On June 12th will occur the first general election of the South African Union 
to turn on the treatment of natives. The British public may thus opportunely 
reflect on the lack of a fair policy in South Africa toward the subservient 
majority of its population, and the effect of this lack on the reputation of the 
Empire. It is perhaps difficult for the peoples of Great Britain to understand 
why such an overwhelming proportion of their kith and kin in South Africa (to 
neglect the Dutch Afrikanders for a moment) should deny ordinary rights of 
humanity to over five million native Africans in their own land. It seems 
incredible that British people in any country should so shame the civilisation of 
which they boast. 


RAPID ASSIMILATION NECESSARY 
From American Indian Life (San Francisco), May, 1929 


Secretary Wilbur’s (recent) statement emphasized a rapid assimilation of 
the Indians, viewed as detached individuals, into the general community. For 
thousands of the Indians, such is the undebatable and only practicable policy. 

Secretary Wilbur added: “As rapidly as possible, the Indian is to have the 
full responsibility for himself. Leadership should be given to the Indians rather 
than custodianship.” Those words of the Secretary imply, we believe, a full 
liberty of tribal culture and the empowering and helping of the tribes, as bodies 
corporate or as communities, to work out their own destinies, dignified and 
valued elements in our embracing American culture. “The Indian stock,” said 
Secretary Wilbur, “is of excellent quality. It can readily merge with that of the 
nation.” Secretary Wilbur, a sociologist in addition to being a biologist, un- 
doubtedly contemplates a partnership and merging of cultures as well as of 
bloodstreams. 

Looking backward, the Indians and their friends are entitled to feel a libera- 
tion and triumph. Looking forward, they are entitled to a great and immediate 
hope. They should not underestimate the difficulties ahead. A future for the 
Indians has become possible; it has not yet been attained, either by the Govern- 
ment’s Indian administration or by the Indians as tribes or as individuals. A 
changed, but no less imperative, task rests on all Indian welfare bodies. 
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Books of the Pacific 


CANADA IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
By Sir Robert Borden 
Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1929. G $2.25 


CANADA AND WORLD POLITICS 
By P. E. Corbett and H. A. Smith 
Faber and Gwyer, London, 1928. 10s 6d 


These two books, the first by Canada’s veteran “elder statesman,” the 
second by two young Canadian academic authorities, may well be 
reviewed in conjunction. Sir Robert Borden’s volume is an extension 
for publication of the first series of Rhodes Memorial Lectures which 
he delivered in the University of Oxford during the summer of 1927. 
Rather less than a third of the book deals with the recent events in which 
the author himself played a distinguished part. The earlier sections 
dealing vividly with the historical development of the Canadian nation 
lend point and meaning to the remarkable eloquence of his introductory 
paragraphs. In commentary on Rupert Brooke’s verdict that Canada 
was a land empty of history, one of the greatest of her sons replies: 

“If Rupert Brooke can understand.” When a great statesman 
is stirred in this way by a sense of history, his people have surely 
arrived at nationhood. 

In his reference to recent events, particularly his brief, restrained 
comment upon the publication of Sir Henry Wilson’s diaries, his 
accounts of the lead given by Canada to the other Dominions in respect 
of representation at the Peace Conference and within the League of 
Nations, the appointment of a Canadian Minister at Washington, the 
proceedings of the Washington Conference, and of the most recent 
imperial conference, the author is modest and guarded to the point of 
reticence. Yet it is possible through his narrative to discern more 
clearly the actual evolution of the events which Professors Corbett and 
Smith discuss more in detail. 

It is natural to find that the second volume under review is concerned 
rather with looking forward than with reviewing past history. The 
authors have a lively sense of the forces which are shaping international 
events at the present time and are likely to shape them in the future. 
They see clearly that much of the machinery of international intercourse 
now coming into existence cuts across the neat rules and classifications 
of international law. Just as Sir Robert Borden dwells on the national 
spirit of Canada in its historical setting, so his younger compatriots 
dwell on Canada’s future destiny. 

The senior Dominion’s rdle as leader in the development of nation- 
alism within the British Commonwealth is not yet played out; but 
already new opportunities of usefulness begin to appear. By her posi- 
tion Canada acts as an interpreter between the Commonwealth and the 
United States, she speaks at Geneva as the sole representative of the 
North American continent and as a natural leader among the smaller 
nations. Her destiny has cast for her a leading part in the reconciliation 
of national and international ideals. 

In playing this part Canadian leaders of thought and action have 
behind them not only the generations of Canadian national development 
but also the centuries of British political technique. As emergencies 
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bring them to decisions they will develop practical devices to meet 

specific situations. Out of these ad hoc devices the political sense of the 

British people develops constitutional machinery. Such procedure 

obviously calls for the fullest reliance upon the good common sense o{ 

future statesmen. Professors Corbett and Smith emphasize this point 

of view and illuminate it by their introductory analogy, comparing the 

relations of the member states of the Commonwealth with those of 4 

family the children of which are on the threshold of maturity. 
—J.B.C 

MODERN CHINESE CIVILIZATION 

By A. F. Legendre 

Translated from the French by Elsie Martin Jones 

Jonathan Cape, London, 1928. 12s 6d 

Often we call to mind the sentiments of a Chinese reviewer expressed 
in the spring book section of a contemporary Chinese magazine, the 
China Weekly Review of Shanghai (published in English) ; and with 
special frequency did we recall it during the perusal of this present 
volume. The gentleman said: 

Frequently a deep lassitude steals over us when we encounter one of the 
unending procession of Western books on what’s wrong or right or ugly or 
beautiful in Chinese politics, psychology, rural life, art, poetry, theology or 
methods of growing peanuts in Shantung. Our Occidental schoolmasters can 
be terribly wearying. Often one wishes they would all pick up their encyclo- 
pedias and thesauruses and toddle away to South Africa or some warmer spot 
and let China rest from their ceaseless criticisms. 

We feel for that spokesman of the race if he has since allowed his 
sense of duty to lure him into reading Dr. Legendre’s book. For the 
Doctor harps on the familiar theme of the old resident of China who 
therefore knows anything that is to be known; and he has no hesitancy 
in attempting to prove by citing his numerous qualifications that he is 
an admirably capable person and in an excellent position “to describe 
Chinese civilization as it was in the past, and as it remains to this day.” 

The book might not merit so much attention were it not that it has 
been heralded as an authoritative treatise, deliberate and objective ; and 
this needs refutation. The author is one of those who, intrigued by 
certain aspects of China’s past, has no patience with change or the con- 
fusion attendant upon change, and so categorically condemns the present 
while believing himself an ardent lover of “the real China.” As a conse- 
quence it is difficult to discover that “scientific exactness and impar- 
tiality” of which the book-jacket speaks. The pages flame with exasper- 
ated feeling, a feeling which leads him to exaggerated generalities and 
caustic impudencies such as the following random statements : 

The Young Chinaman has up to now been nothing but a promoter of dis- 
order and anarchy, with all the ruin resulting from them. ... 

The Chinaman has never succeeded in governing himself. . . . 

Chinese nationalism . . . exists only in the minds of the European and the 
American, . . . is nothing but an eruption of greed, a shameless exploitation 
of the propertied classes. 

Poverty is so great and so widespread throughout China that the mass of 
the people, 9912% of this mass, see in the intervention of foreign powers their 
only salvation. ... There is no other solution of the Chinese problem. 

. .. the Asiatic mind—a mind whose equilibrium is invariably upset when 
brought in contact with our ideas. .. . 

. .. with the characteristic impudence of the Chinaman. . . 

In fact, far from being impartial, the purpose of the book is clearly 
stated in the preface, addressed to the foreign powers: 
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.. on this rivalry, this latent strife between the great nations, Young 
China battens; it exploits to the full the jealousy between the Powers, wrest- 
ing from us concessions which will be disastrous to us and to China in a future 
which is only too near... . 

Therefore let us unite! Let us not wait until the mischief is irreparable. 
By our union we shall save China from herself, and consolidate this great 
world market. Has not industrial Europe suffered enough from the Russian 
crisis? Let, then, the Powers unite for one of the greatest efforts towards 
salvation and peace which Humanity has ever undertaken. 

Read again the history of China; this great country has never been 
extricated from its difficulties without the intervention of the Foreigner. .. . 
The peace of the world and the future of civilization are at stake. 

The strategy of the book is to take up a conglomeration of subjects 
and treat them separately, ad seriatim, sketching, one must confess, some 
interesting pictures but marring them often by absurdities sadly out of 
drawing. Here again his generalizations are annoying—are so sweeping 
as to be annoying, one suspects, even to readers unfamiliar with the 
Chinese scene. 

Through a series of chapters given over to the following subjects 
we learn in detail that: 

The Chinese Family is a brutal system, filial respect a myth, and love 
or tenderness quite absent from the picture; the Chinese House is un- 
comfortable and unsanitary and shows nowhere either taste or original- 
ity; the Chinese City is inadequate, unplanned, dirty and unkempt, with 
only a few redeeming beauty spots and picturesque features; Chinese 
Dress, “like the Chinese house, has not varied for thousands of years,” 
and has many inexplicable and therefore absurd features. “Queer 
people, who by preference or by fashion,” he exclaims, chain themselves 
to such absurdities! (The Chinese are, perchance, unique in their atti- 
tudes toward the conventions of style?) 

And so on through the Chinese character, art, agriculture, ethics, 
economics and overweening taste for pork. A sometimes entertaining, 
more often exasperating, and a continuously amazing chronicle of 
opinions to have appeared in this day and age. —E.G. 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Volume I. The Old Empire 
Macmillan, New York. 1929. G $9.50 
THE HISTORY OF BRITISH CIVILISATION 
By Esme Wingfield-Stratford 
Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1928. 2 vols. 

Both of these histories deal with British civilisation but it would be 
difficult to find a more striking contrast than is presented in their 
respective styles and method of treatment. “There are now,” says Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford in the suggestive prologue to his book, “two kinds 
of history, one based on the most painstaking research and compiled by 
specialists for academic circulation, the other, based on neither research 
nor knowledge, dished up more often than not in the form of biography, 
by enterprising potboilers for popular consumption.” 

There is no difficulty in deciding to which of these categories the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire belongs. Like the other 
Cambridge histories it will certainly be a monumental work embodying 
the highest scholarship and careful research of many noted authorities 
throughout the English-speaking world. So much can be assumed after 
going over this first volume of the eight that are intended to make up the 
series. In twenty-six chapters, apparently equally thorough and equally 
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difficult for the general reader, it traces the development of the early 
empire down from the first urge for expansion in the Tudor period to 
the loss of the American colonies. It is primarily though not excly. 
sively concerned with political developments; some attention has been 
devoted to important economic tendencies (there is a substantial chapter 
on “Mercantilism and the Colonies”) ; to the effects of English philos. 
ophy such as Locke’s on the growth of constitutional law in the mother. 
land and the colonies ; and to personal, religious and social factors. 

In composition the book is a model of all that such an academic his. 
tory should be: it has comprehensive and objective treatment, full docu- 
mentation and a bibliography of awe-inspiring scope and proportions, 
It is probably inevitable that such a work should be heavy reading, yet 
considering the number of writers who have contributed to it, it is sur- 
prising that there should be so little variety in method or diction. Its 
very uniformity tends to add to its heaviness and dullness. However, 
it is impossible to doubt the academic value of the book; it will be an 
indispensable source for all students of British and American history. 
But one is tempted to question whether it will be read by many who are 
not obliged to read it. It is a monumental work and, like many monv- 
ments, tends to impress rather than to attract. But a monument is not 
doomed to be devoid of appeal and it is to be hoped that the succeeding 
volumes, many of which will deal with events of greater interest to most 
readers, will contrive to be a little more approachable and a little less 
heavy for the sake of the Philistines. 

“The History of British Civilisation” is a very different book. It is 
certainly not of the type that is “based neither on research nor knowledge 
and dished up for popular consumption.” It would appear that the 
author has with considerable success realised his hope of steering a mid- 
course “between the Scylla of specialism and the Charybdis of jour- 
nalism.” To tell the story of British civilisation in all its length and 
breadth as a living unity is no small task, but that is the task which 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has set himself. To the reviewer it appears 
that he has acquitted himself with courage and distinction. 

Through the entire work there seems to run a continuity, a quality 
that persists even in its changing, so that the reader has the impression 
of witnessing the development of something that is organic and some- 
thing that is a unity. The author has given no mere collection of 
impressions from the various periods of British history. His book is a 
substantial one of two large volumes containing over 1200 pages, and 
it shows evidence even in its rather brief documentation of a wide 
acquaintance with modern research in such differing fields as literature 
and language, art, anthropology, economics and philosophy as well as 
social and political history. It ranges over the history of Scotland and 
Ireland, of the old Empire of India and of the Dominions, and considers 
the international and imperialist activities of Great Britain. It stretches 
in time from the Stone Age to the beginning of the Great War. 

In such a history political events are perforce relegated to a position 
roughly proportionate to their significance which in comparison with 
the many other cultural, economic and social phenomena of a growing 
nation, is seen to be much less than many histories would have the 
reader suppose. In that connection one is grateful to Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford for his refusal to allow such events as the dreary series of 
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battles in the Hundred Years War and the Wars of the Roses to obscure 
the unfolding drama of the growth and decay that went on in social, 
religious and economic organisation throughout that period, of the rise 
of Christian democracy and birth of the new literature and thought. 
Even in the account of such important struggles as the wars with France 
at the end of the eighteenth century with their serious reactions on the 
social and economic structure of England, the reader is not allowed to 
miss the forces of religious revival, literary upheaval and economic 
revolution that were at work throughout the land. 

Despite the author’s expressed hope in his prologue to let “the facts 
—the essential ones as far as I am capable of presenting them—speak 
for themselves,” one cannot say that he has given an objective study of 
his subject. For that fact one must be grateful in this instance, for it 
has but added to the charm of his work. The mere process of choosing 
“the essential facts” involves personal factors in any historian, but the 
author of this book has done more than that. He has not refrained 
from including his own views and appraisals in his narrative—a thing 
which is all to the good since, for the most part, they are excellent 
opinions incisively expressed. In particular this subjective method is 
evident in his habit of interpreting a particular epoch or class in terms 
of its art, notably its architecture—‘“the spirit of every age tends to 
express itself in matter”—‘“man creates in the image of his own soul and 
the Victorian was most in earnest when it was a question of increasing 
man’s command over matter.” However much one challenges this inter- 
pretation one cannot deny the force and beauty of the writer’s illustra- 
tions. His studies of British architecture from the Roman villas and 
roads down through Gothic, Norman and Tudor architecture to the 
railways and bridges of the Victorian era, form a fascinating series. 
The same is true of his writing on the music, painting and literature of 
the several periods. Perhaps the most delightful parts of all are his 
analyses, if they may be so called, of the manners of the times. His 
sketches of the Celtic temperament, of the Normans, of the Puritans and 
Puritanism, of the charity and brutality of the Georgian age, of the 
materialism and sentiment of the Victorians—searching criticisms com- 
bined with genuine appreciation—these are things to be cherished. 

To students of Pacific affairs there is much of value in the book, 
especially in the last two chapters on British and European imperialism 
and international relations. The account of the imperialist expansion at 
the end of the last century is full of good things: as when he refers to 
a situation involving “Chinese ‘reactionaries,’ as patriots are called when 
they fail to possess white skins . . . .-—and “Rhodes was one of those 
natural born aristocrats for whom the restrictions of everyday morality 
have no meaning.” 

To British readers this history is a contribution to literature for 
which many will be grateful. It is nowhere a glorification of British 
civilisation; in many respects it contains some of the severest criticism 
on that civilisation. Yet there are few readers but will feel after put- 
ting the book down, that this organism now split up and scattered round 
the globe as a community of states, is still a living thing that has grown 
and drawn its life from a heritage of rich and varied tradition. 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford expresses what many British people have felt 
in saying in his epilogue that the League of Nations is but an attempt to 
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apply the principles of the British Commonwealth of Nations on a 
world-wide scale. The world today is wont to look askance on High 
Callings, World Missions, and Manifest Destinies in individual nations 
But such a book as this should, in its literary appeal and its essentia] 
humanity, reveal that there is in British civilisation a certain beauty and 
dignity which can perhaps be a contribution of value for the conduct 
of this modern world. —W.L.H. 


DREISER LOOKS AT RUSSIA 
By Theodore Dreiser 
Horace Liveright, New York, 1928. G$3,.00 

Out of the maze of contradictory interpretations of Soviet Russia 
that have appeared during the last ten years Theodore Dreiser has per- 
formed a signal service to Russia and to the rest of the world that 
would understand Russia. Mr. Dreiser’s book attempts no analysis of 
Soviet philosophy or of communism and its economic, political or social 
theories. The strength of the book is its complete simplicity and its 
entire naturalness. The title indicates the character of the narrative. 
The book is as unbiased in its reflection of what is going on in the 
U. S. S. R. as a mirror—as complete in detail as a photograph. Mr. 
Dreiser describes what he saw and tells what he heard during his 
eleven weeks in the U. S. S. R. In doing this he has rid himself 
completely of whatever prejudice he may have possessed before crossing 
the Russian frontier. Himself one of America’s greatest individualists, 
he treats with absolute fairness the world’s greatest communistic experi- 
ment. It is an intensely human narrative illustrated with stories of 
actual people, events and experiences told with the candor of a child. 
The author deals sparingly with opinions and conclusions but is a master 
at keeping the perspective between data and life. He takes the reader 
with him into the heart of the problems of the Russian people. When 
you put the book down you are convinced that you have been in 
Russia and have begun to understand Russia, for Dreiser has made 
you see it with your own eyes. —J. M.D. 
THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 1926-7 


By H. Owen Chapman 
Constable & Co., London, 1928. 12s 


There has been much writing about recent events in China but little 
that is first-hand information. Even observers who have some first- 
hand knowledge are almost inevitably tempted into generalisations for 
which their information is inadequate. It is in fact extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to write reliably about such a vast country as China, particularly 
when it is in the process of revolution and civil war. Even local events 
need interpretation in the light of historical developments and of events 
which have occurred in other parts of China, or indeed in the outside 
world. 

To write accurately about China, therefore, requires the rather rare 
combination of accurate, careful observation and the balanced judgment 
that can only come from extensive historical reading. Dr. Chapman's 
book exhibits that combination in greater degree than any other which 
has up to the present attempted to describe the tangled events of the last 
few years. The author is an Australian medical missionary who, for 
most of the period he describes, was stationed near Hankow. From this 
vantage point he was able to observe the march of events in the nation- 
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alist campaigns, military, political and propagandist. His writing 
throughout is calm and dispassionate, chronicling rather than judging, 
and holding the balance even between contending parties. His opinions 
are supported by reasons, and often by references. He does not hesitate 
to express definite views ; but always with candour and fairness. More- 
over, he has obviously gone to great pains to ascertain the facts of such 
dificult situations as the Nanking incident of March, 1927, and has 
worked extensively in the library of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, besides consulting original sources such as the vernacular and 
English language papers in China. His trained scientific mind gives him 
an initial advantage which is greatly enhanced by his command of Chi- 
nese and his local experience. 

The result is a most thorough and convincing account of the various 
forms of nationalist organisation as it worked in practice. Dr. Chapman 
is not so much concerned with words as with deeds. He notes the 
declarations of policy and legislation; but pays more attention to the 
organisation of propaganda, the use of strike pickets, demonstrations 
and processions, the “moral offensive,” the interference with schools 
and hospitals and similar practical matters. Inevitably the diplomatic 
contest between Russia and Great Britain during this period occupies a 
large share of his attention. The services of the Russian advisers to the 
nationalist movement are clearly stated and also the admirable restraint 
by which the British troops and warships turned the weapon of the 
“moral offensive” against the Chinese. 

The book abounds in illuminating sections showing the comprehen- 
sive account its author has taken of the new forces that are re-shaping 
China. The women’s movement, missionary work, industrial develop- 
ments, the Chinese renaissance—are all fitted into the narrative. 

In the later sections of the book there is a useful summary of the 
confusing campaigns that followed the occupation of Hankow. This 
account is perhaps not quite as clear as the brilliant summary of the 
earlier manoeuvres described by Professor Toynbee in his “Survey of 
International Relations, 1926.” The facts, however, are confused. 
Between the two nationalist governments operating from Hankow and 
Nanking relations fluctuated considerably and there were shifting 
alliances and other bases of operations difficult to describe. The story 
is brought down to the lowest ebb of the nationalist advance in late 1927. 
Few people could have foreseen the rapid reorganisation and swift 
triumph of the nationalist armies in 1928 under the leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek, Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen Shi-shan. 

In matters of emphasis, one may question points of view, particularly 
in the later sections of the book. A short chapter takes sympathetic 
account of the problems that vex successive Japanese governments in 
relation to China; but throughout the text, and especially in his account 
of the abortive rebellion of Kuo Sung-lin and of the 1927 occupation of 
Tsingtao and Tsinanfu, one feels that it is the Chinese point of view 
which is presented. The later Tsinan incident lies outside the scope of 
the book. 

If the Japanese point of view is somewhat under-emphasized, the 
American policy receives much the same treatment. Quite pardonably, 
Dr. Chapman has been more concerned with the policy of Great Britain 
and the response made to it in China. It is a little difficult, however, to 
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pass over the calculation (p. 264) of British trade with China, which 
includes Hong-Kong trade. Hong-Kong is a British possession; but 
the great entrepot trade which passes through it is British only in minor 
degree. Much of it is a really domestic trade of China and all nations 
contribute to swell the total. Statistics have not been collected for some 
years and in their absence any precise calculation of the British or 
indeed the foreign trade of China is impossible. 

These, however, are slight criticisms and mostly relate to matters of 
opinion. The book is too careful and accurate to be seriously marred 
by;them. One last reference may perhaps be made to the excellent short 
section entitled “The Dictatorship of a Party,” which provides an excel- 
lent corrective to the hasty habit of personification which vitiates much 
of the discussion of Chinese affairs. An adequate realisation of the fact 
that China is now governed (rebellions and local disunities granted) by 
the nationalist party, very much as Russia is governed by the communist 
party, is‘essential to a true understanding of the situation. This party, 
despite its quarrels and schisms, has the cohesion of a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s careful organisation. It has moreover learned a great deal from 
Russian political technique which it retains, though it has disavowed 
communism. Its military leaders are also its servants, which is a fact 
of hopeful significance for China and the world. —J.B.C. 


THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 
By J. A. Spender 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1928. G $2.50 


A pleasantly provocative, entertaining and instructive little volume, 
particularly valuable for the thoughtful American interested in the for- 
eigner’s estimate of his own institutions and politics. The writer, 
because of a previous period spent in this country in 1921, is better 
qualified than most casual visitors to interpret what he saw and heard 
on his travels through the United States during the autumn and winter 
of 1927-28, as the first “Senior Walter Hines Page Memorial Fellow.” 
This fellowship is provided under “a scheme organized and adminis- 
tered by the English-Speaking Union with the cooperation of the leading 
newspapers” in England and the United States. “Representative 
Americans” and fellow journalists freely furnished him information and 
open sesame to such institutions as presented themselves for investiga- 
tion in the course of his journeys. 

The book of 324 pages is made up of three parts, the first 79 being 
given over to a record of current impressions from the time of the 
writer’s arrival in our greatest port city, whose leading industry “is the 
mass production of Americans” and where everything from buildings to 
noise, “to use a mathematical expression, is raised to the power of 
New York;” on across country to the Pacific Coast and back again. 

Part II covers a dissertation on American Life and Institutions. “In 
America,” he says under the head of The American Achievement, “as 
nowhere else in the world at the present time, the traveller gets the 
sense of a creative evolution working collectively and subconsciously to 
ends greater than the sum of individual effort and unforeseeable by 
living man,” and he then proceeds to tell of Business which “to the 
American is the great adventure—sport, work, pleasure and patriotism 
rolled in one;” of Politics and Parties, Law and Disorder, Religion and 
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the Churches, the Racial Question, American Journalism, Universities 
and Colleges, and Prohibition . . . all through English eyes. 

In Part III the author undertakes a discussion of American Policy 
and British-American Relations, first sketching in a background. In 
this he touches upon two points—the American Revolution, which to 
England “was only an incident in our history, and was soon submerged 
in our life and death struggle with Napoleon,” but which is for Amer- 
icans “still the foundation of their being,” and without reference to 
which “no detail of their Constitution can be understood ;” and upon 
America’s withdrawal from the international scene and her resumption 
of the “traditional policy of aloofness from Europe” following partici- 
pation in the Great World Madness—a “return to normalcy” which to 
Europeans “is disappointment and disillusion ;’* these two points evi- 
dencing the difference in point of view which “governs the entire his- 
torical retrospect of the two peoples.” 

The brevity and sureness of his presentation of the fundamentals of 
the “special quality of the British-American Relationship” evidence an 
adequate historical knowledge coupled with a sympathetic understanding 
of the American viewpoint. Other countries, he says, may err and be 
forgiven, but “there is never a clean sheet in the account with the 
British ; their doings and misdoings are posted up in American History 
and form a continuous record which may leap to light at some critical 
moment.” (p. 248). The two nations being “an open book to each 
other” because of common origin and a common language, it is not pos- 
sible to “have done with this racial relationship” and treat each other as 
foreign countries, “and get the benefit of practical politics. . . .” He goes 
on to say: “The difficulty about this is precisely that it is not practical 
politics. British and Americans may resolve to cut clear of their 
entangled past and start again on the basis of formal and polite acquain- 
tanceship, but history and memory will not be denied, or the suscepti- 
bilities of either be quenched in the formalities of a correct diplomacy. 
Their relationship remains a thing apart from the normal dealings of 
foreign Powers; and it needs careful steering on both sides to reap its 
advantages and avoid its dangers.” (p. 249). 

He likens America’s present attitude toward participation in Euro- 
pean affairs to Britain’s earlier endeavor to “keep clear of ‘continental 
entanglements’” from which “splendid isolation” Great Britain was 
driven by events beyond her control. (p. 254). Concerning the League 
of Nations—‘“‘an American foundling left on the European doorstep”— 
he sees “no reason to regret that the United States did not join the 
League of Nations at the end of the war... . It is possible to believe 
that President Wilson rendered a great service to the world by his coura- 
geous initiative, and yet to feel that it was better for the United States 
to leave Europe to work out its own salvation in, at all events, the early 
stages of the League.” (p. 258). “If the United States departs from 
this attitude it will be from the force of events and not from any pres- 
sure put on her from the outside.” (p. 262). Three chapters discuss the 
United States as Creditor, The Naval Question and The Commercial 
Situation—through English eyes. 

In the author’s Conclusions he sees the entire country “mobilized for 
the winning of an industrial war in just the same way as a few years 
ago we were all mobilized for another kind of war.... With this go the 
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unrest and the nervous excitement which we noted in Europe as war. 
time symptoms and they seem to be chronic in America.” (p. 310). He 
finds “the great men of the United States are the big business men, not 
the statesmen or politicians . . . far too little of the brains and character 
of the country is going into its public affairs.” He charges that “the 
people who in all the world crave most for new things and in the order. 
ing of all other parts of their life are modern of the moderns, are all byt 
Chinese in their worship of the Constitution and their ancestors who 
devised it... . The populous modern United States remains faithful to 
laws and institutions laid down by the fathers of the Constitution for 
their little community in the eighteenth century. Thus the most daring 
innovators in all else present the appearance of being politically the least 
enterprising and the most tolerant of outworn institutions.” (p. 314). 
The sum of his advice to British and American Governments is “‘to face 
difficult questions fairly, to nurse no grievances which cannot be 
avowed and explored, and at all times to keep in touch.” 

As fair and impartial a picture of America as could well be drawn 
by a foreigner—but one is never unconscious of the title. In England, 
by the way, the volume was published under the title “The America 
of Today.” —B.G. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 
By Charles E. Martin 
Oxford University Press, London, 1928 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 
By Charles E. Martin and William H. George 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1927 

For the student of international relations in need of specific infor- 
mation on the working of American governmental machinery as a back- 
ground to securing a comprehension of that nation’s diplomatic relations 
= the rest of the world, the two volumes above cited are of particular 
value. 

The first, by the Professor of Political Science and Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Science at the University of Washington, is a revised 
second edition of a standard text on the American constitution. The 
text has been accepted by the American Bar Association and recom- 
mended by that body as “indispensable for students of the Constitu- 
tion.” The book enters into a thorough analysis of the growth of the 
American system, the background of political ideas from which its cen- 
tral conceptions were drawn, the Colonial and Revolutionary periods of 
gestation and the later periods of independent growth and modification. 
Following the purely historic and legalistic sections, Part III is devoted 
to an interpretation of the “Spirit of the American Constitution.” 

The second and larger volume is a comprehensive treatise on Amer- 
ican political theory, government and politics and international relations, 
by two professors of Political Science at the University of Washington, 
the first of them being the author of the preceding text book, Dr. Martin. 

The section on Political Theory explains the Colonial origins of 
American governmental thinking and traces through the establishment 
of Federalism. In Part II the details and practical working of funda- 
mental national laws and methods of government are expounded 
through eight chapters. 

Perhaps the most valuable section, for the student of affairs rather 
than of abstractions, is that on the Foreign Relations of the United 
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States. Here 316 pages are devoted to an exposition of the Monroe 
Doctrine and other principles and practical policies of State Department 
practice, including the especially interesting subjects—Pan-American- 
ism and the Open Door in the Pacific; and to a study of American 
Diplomatic Procedure. Under the latter, sub-sections are given over 
to a discussion of the peaceful settlement of international disputes and 
other modes of redress short of war. 757 pages. —E. G. 


PAMPHLETS 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


A Review for 1 ‘ 
By George E. Vincent, President of the Foundation 


New York, 1929 
The world-wide activities of the Rockefeller Foundation in 1928, 


with a map of the world indicating the work done by the foundation on 
the following subjects: Hookworm control or survey; malaria work; 
yellow fever control, yellow fever survey; county health work; other 
public health work ; public health education; countries in which fellow- 
ships were granted ; countries in which aid was given to medical schools ; 
countries in which aid was given to premedical and biological sciences ; 
countries in which aid was given to nursing education. 


CHINA’S ATTEMPT TO MUZZLE THE FOREIGN PRESS 
Printed and published by the 
North-China Daily News & Herald, Limited 
Shanghai, May, 1 2 p . : 2 

The North China Daily News’ side of the question in the recent ban- 
ning of their paper through the mails by the Nationalist Government. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON LABOR STRIKES IN GREATER SHANGHAI 1928 
Compiled by Bureau of Social Affairs (in English and Chinese) 
The City Government of Greater Shanghai ee 

Contents: A Summary of Work on Labor Statistics, 1928; Meth- 
ods of Statistics on Labor Strikes; A Review of Labor Strikes in 
Greater Shanghai, 1928; Monthly Reports on Labor Strikes, 1928; 
Chart of Labor Strikes, 1928; Chart of Causes and Results of Labor 
Strikes, 1928. 
TRAFFIC IN OPIUM AND OTHER DANGEROUS DRUGS 
U. S. Treasu Department 
Washington, D. C., 1 p 

Report by the Government of the United States of America for the 
year ended June 30, 1928. 


THE PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN JAPAN 
Department of Commerce 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Washington, 1 


“While Japan does not rank with the great steel-producing nations 
of the world, its position is steadily gaining in importance. Because of 
the development of the Japanese industry in recent years and because 
Japan has been and is even now one of the principal markets of the 
world for steel products, the expansion of the industry of that country 
is of especial interest to the industries of 


UNEMPLOYMENT, SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1929 j 
Chapter heads: Unemployment and Monetary Fluctuations; Un- 


employment in the Coal-Mining and Textile Industries ; Unemployment 


and International Migration. 


THE EMBARGO RESOLUTIONS AND NEUTRALITY 
By Joseph P. Chamberlain 
“International Conciliation,’’ New York, June, 1929 


Texts of the Resolutions, the treaty of St. Germain, and the Trade 
in Arms Convention: 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for 
English language publications. National ownership of such publications js 
indicated. 

BRITISH EMPIRE 


ARBITRATION Court SystEM (in Australia), A Derence or, THE; by R. C. Wil- 
son; the Australian Quarterly, Sydney, March, 1929. 
AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION PROBLEM AND THE WorKING Ciass, THE; by S. Car- 
penter; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, June 1, 1929. 
ee Lasour MovEeMENT, THE; unsigned; the Round Table, London, 
June, 1929. 
“The Labour movement must receive special consideration, because the 
Labour party is the most active and characteristic element in our political 
complex.” 
AUSTRALIAN PoLITICS AND THE FeEpERAL Execrions; by the Hon. F. W. Eggle- 
ston; the Australian Quarterly, Sydney, March, 1929. 
CanapA—The Federal Session; unsigned; the Round Table, London, June, 1929, 
A review of the 1929 Federal Parliament, and a discussion of Canada’s 
dominion status as viewed by a French Canadian. 
Lapour’s Foreicn Poricy; editorial; the New Statesman, London, June 15, 1929, 
“It is plain that the Labour Government will have to tackle the question 
of Russia. The recognition of the Soviet Government should not present much 
difficulty. A good deal of water has flowed under the bridges since Jix’s raid 
on Arcos and the purging of the Augean stables at Chesham House. There is 
widespread agreement that the present position is unsatisfactory, and even silly; 
and the Bolshevik bogey chills very few marrows nowadays. But the mere 
return of the Soviet representatives to London is not all that either the Rus- 
sians or we want. Both want more trade, and the condition of that is financial 
assistance to Russia.” 


CHINA—GENERAL 


Cuina—From REvoLuTION To Reconstruction; by Celtcius Aper; World Trade, 
Paris, April, 1929. 

“A stupendous population, four hundred to four hundred and fifty million 
inhabitants, one-quarter of all mankind, frugal, hard working, brave, perse- 
vering.... 

“The oldest of peoples . . . to them we owe the magnetic needle, gunpow- 
der, rag paper, and printing. To them we also owe the foundations of wisdom 
and the first gropings of science. China reigned supreme in the working of 
bronze and hard-wood, in the weaving of silks and in the art of embroideries. 
It stood, in the past, at the head of civilization, and at the time when the first 
official publication of the western world, the Gazette de France, appeared in 
1631, (China had already had its Peking Gazette for more than six hundred 
years.” 

CHINA IN THE Wor.tp Famity; by Herbert B. Elliston; Foreign Affairs, New 
York, July, 1929 

A penetrating article by a man who knows China. “From the standpoint 
of world power a country’s population and resources are measurable mainly by 
organization. China is emerging from the category (of geographical expres- 
sions) ; it is reaching out to a national organization which will realize at home 
and abroad the latent strength of its population, resources and geographical 
position.” 

The remainder is an effort to give background to this new movement 
toward organization, and to explain the appalling tasks awaiting the Nanking 
government. 

CuinEsE PoputaTion Ficures; by Harry Paxton Howard; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, June 6, 1929. 

DEVELOPING MANCHURIAN WASTES; unsigned; Chinese Economic Journal (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, June, 1929. 

“The pioneer immigrants to Manchuria were ginseng gatherers and fur 
trappers and close upon their heels followed the farmers, who, with spade and 
hoe, brought under cultivation large tracts of waste but fertile land in the val- 
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leys of the Sungari and other rivers. ‘The early immigrants into Manchuria 
were, in the eyes of the officials, outlaws, who went there against the orders of 
the Government. In spite of official discountenance and the inclemency of 
climatic conditions, the immigrants founded their new homes and became pros- 
perous in the land of their adoption.” Pe 

Exectric ENTERPRISES AND AMERICAN Capital IN CHINA; by A. Friedrich; 
Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, June 1, 1929. 

GUARANTEE OF HuMAN Ricuts, THe; by Dr. Hu Shih; the Week in China 
(American), Peking, June 15, 1929. : 

The translation of an article by one of the foremost critical thinkers in 
China today, exposing what he considers the fundamental weaknesses in 
China’s new governmental machinery, and making a plea for a basic national 
constitution. The article originally appeared in the Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, 
June 3 last. 

Lumper INDUSTRY ON THE YALU River; unsigned; Chinese Economic Journal 
(Chinese), Shanghai, June, 1929. 

“Manchuria is not only the ‘Granary of Asia’ but also the treasure-house 
of Asia’s sylvan wealth. 

“The latest estimate of the forest wealth of the whole of Manchuria put 
it at 145,000,000 cubic feet or 45,000,000 acres, which is one-fifth of the total 
area of the Three Eastern Provinces 24 

Mancuurta’s Rat.ways; unsigned; the Week in China (American), Peking, 
June 8, 1929. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Cuna’s New Aviation Contracts; the Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, May, 
1929. 

“The air-mail contract between the Chinese National Aviation Corpora- 
tion and Aviation Exploration, Inc., is of exceptional importance because it 
lays the basis for future contracts of a similar nature in China. The American 
company is to operate air-mail service on three routes and to fly 3,000 miles 


a day.” The contracts are published in full in this article. 
Goopwi, oF British CoMMERCE, THE; by T. G. Barman; the Spectator, Lon- 
don, June 8, 1929. 

“In Europe, too, American news agencies are blazing a trail for American 
trade. Anyone in touch with Press conditions today will confirm the fact that 
many Continental newspapers are finding it increasingly difficult to maintain 
correspondents abroad, and more particularly in London. An arrangement is 
then made with a news agency for the supply of foreign news. This news 
agency is invariably American.” 

Sovier Air Lines; Soviet Union Review; Washington, June, 1929. 

“Early in May regular passenger airplane service was started by the 
‘Urkvozdukhput’ (Ukrainian Air Line), the Joint Stock Company ‘Dobrolet,’ 
and ‘Deruluft,’ a mixed Soviet-German Stock Company. It is proposed to con- 
tinue the service in the winter hereafter.” 

‘TRANSPORTATION—RAILWAYS; by Charles F. Baldwin; Commerce Reports, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 17, 1929. 

“The use of motor rail cars on the railway lines of several Australian 
States, notably Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, 

increased considerably during years, both on suburban routes and in 
country districts x 

Wuat’s Next 1n Ocean TRAVEL? by Edward R. Armstrong; Nation’s Business, 
Washington, D. C., July, 1929. 

The inventor of a floating landing field believes a system of trans- 
Atlantic air transportation will be in complete operation within the next five 
years. Plans call for a fleet that will give thirty-hour service between Ply- 
mouth and New York City. What can subsequently be visualized in the 
Pacific? 

CULTURES 
CHancinc Curist1AN METHOps; by L. W. O.; the Week in China (American), 
Peking, June 1, 1929. 


CurIsTIANITY AND YOUNG JAPAN; by Ernest Pickering; the Nineteenth Century 
and After, London, June, 1929. 
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“The missionaries’ position today is by no means an easy one, because, for 
one thing, Japan is in the full tide of developing a strong national conscioys- 
ness, and the students especially are reluctant to accept the religious teaching 
of foreigners which teaching, moreover, is regarded by the more socialistically- 
minded youths as the religion of a capitalistic society...” 

Firm Inpustry IN THE National Repusiics, THE; Soviet Union Review, Wash- 
ington, June, 1929. 

“Expeditions are constantly going to the Crimea, the Caucasus, Kazak- 
stan, Siberia, Mongolia—to the farthest reaches of the Soviet Union where the 
film operator can penetrate, to take ethnographic and scientific pictures, and to 
film the daily life of the people. Sovkine is, in fact, preparing a ‘Kino-Atlas’ 
of the U.S.S.R. which will be a living cinema map of the whole Union.” 

Kuan-y1n: Goppess of Mercy; by Clarence Burton Day; China Journal, Shang- 
hai, June, 1929. 

An interesting accourt of the place of Kuan-yin, goddess of mercy, in 
Chinese religious worship, literature and painting. 

One SHALL CHASE A THOUSAND; by John Palmer Gavit; Survey Graphic, New 
York, July, 1929. 

“The most thrilling experience that I have had during the past winter— 
can’t remember any ever of quite the same sort—was meeting Jimmie Yen. 
Getting the vision of one man setting out almost casually and without self- 
consciousness to teach half a billion people to read. It sticks in my mind as 
about the most ambitious project ever undertaken by any individual in his right 
mind, Something almost cosmic about it; suggestive of the Almighty’s method, 
of starting one cell, electrifying it with a magic touch, leaving it to divide and 
multiply and replenish the universe. As method, biologically a sure thing; but 
from the so-called ‘practical’ point of view, just plain crazy. Yet it works, as 
one might have known it would.” 

PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN INDIA, THE; by John S. Hoyland; 
the Nineteenth Century and After, London, June, 1929. 

“The war changed the position of the Christian missionary in India. 
Today the missionary finds that he can accomplish nothing unless in his con- 
tact with educated Indians he is willing from the start to adopt an attitude of 
teachableness and humility, and to confess that Western civilization has failed 
to establish a world order which can be regarded as Christian, as stable, or as 
genuinely beneficial.” 

Race Retations; by Melville J. Herskovits, Asst. Prof. of Anthropology, North- 
western University; the American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, May, 1929. 

“It is well to recognize that the problems of racial relations in this country 
lie deeply imbedded in our historical development. The descendants of abo- 
riginal Indian tribes, of white settlers, and of Negro slaves, all contribute to 
the perplexing puzzles of integration with which we are confronted, while to 
these have been added problems introduced by the advent of vast groups of 
persons more recently arrived from Southern and Eastern Europe and the 
Scandinavian peninsula.” 

Some Aspects oF JAPANESE Lire; by Kayo Ichikawa; New Japan, New York, 
May, 1929. 

“ .. Most of the people learn about foreign countries not by reading good, 
authoritative books on those countries or by traveling there to acquire truthful 
knowledge, but only by reading newspapers or by means of movies. . . . I can- 
not find any reason why so-called great papers . . . . are content with such 
incompetent correspondents resident ,abroad sending news of misrepresentation 
that are always contradicting the preceding reports of the previous day. 
know that those correspondents in Japan have no knowledge of the Japanese 
language or any sympathy, which may compensate for their lack of the know!- 
edge of the language, for our people and our culture. . . . ‘Current Events and 
News’ in the motion pictures . . . are really nothing but the caricatures of 
Japanese life,” when they picture Japan. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


AMERICAN Supstitute For BrrrisH Brockapes, AN; by Charles Cheney Hyde; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1929. 
Some important notes on American and British views of blockade and 
boycotts as dangerous substitutes for war. 
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Monrok DoctrRINE AND LATIN AMERICA, Tue; A Consideration of Modern Pol- 
icy; by Leonard W. Matters; the Review of South and Central America and 
West Indian Gazette, London, June, 1929. 

This is the final instalment of the report of the lecture before the Foreign 
and Colonial Affairs Committee of the National Liberal Club, London, by 
Mr. Leonard W. Matters, Editor of The Review, on “The Monroe Doctrine 
from the Latin American Point of View.” 

Ovr Harttan Prosiem; by A. C. Millspaugh; Foreign Affairs, New York, 

uly, 1929. 

” An account of United States government activities in Haiti; of particular 
interest as it reflects the general United States policy in Central and South 
America and has a bearing on the Monroe Doctrine. 

PropLEM OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY, THE; by George E. Sokolsky; the Far Eastern 
Review, Shanghai, May, 1929. 

Mr. Sokolsky, the chief political writer on the staff of the North China 
Daily News (the British newspaper recently barred through the mails by the 
Chinese Government for printing unfavorable rumors about the Nationalist 
Government), bolsters up his article showing the necessity for extraterritorial- 
ity by quoting lengthy decisions of the Washington Conference, and the report 
of the Commission that met in Peking in 1926. 

Russta UNRECOGNIZED; by John Hanna; the New Republic, New York, June 
19, 1929. 

“The ten days that shook the world ended November 7, 1917. Since then, 
four Washington administrations have regarded Russia as a legal vacuum. 
The Soviets, meanwhile, have received diplomatic recognition from twenty-six 
autocracies, dictatorships, constitutional monarchies and republics.” 


ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC—GENERAL 


ANALYSIS OF JAPAN’s CHEAP Lapor, AN; by Dorothy J. Orchard; Political 
Science Quarterly, New York, June, 1929. 


“It is one of the paradoxes of the Orient, of India and China as well as 
of Japan, that manufacturing industry suffers from a scarcity of labor. The 


” 


farms are overpopulated, but labor is reluctant to enter the factory... . 
AustraLIA—The British Economic Mission; unsigned; the Round Table, Lon- 
don, June, 1929. 

A review of the British economic mission to Australia, and a chronicle 
of Federal Activities. 

EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN;; editorial; New Japan, New York, May, 1929. 

“ |. . We note, with profound interest and sympathy, the bill abolishing 
the institution of licensed prostitution after 1935, introduced and ably defended 
by our much-loved Abe Isoy, leader of the Social Democratic party. His 
able defense of a new status of women, his brilliant plea for feminine eman- 
cipation, his sincere championship of their just rights, all did not fail to call 
the attention of the whole nation to this most pressing question of the hour, 
involving more than 50,000 of our feminine friends.” 

FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN Mexico; by Herbert Feis; Foreign Affairs, New 
York, July, 1929. 

“It was only because of the progress made in these matters (of financial 
reconstruction) that the Federal Government was able to meet the revolt so 
effectively and promptly without extraordinary financial measures.” 

Future or Cuina’s Export Trang, THE; by Julean Arnold, American Commer- 
cial Attache’ to China; the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, June 1, 1929. 

“Tt will take time to set the whole country on the road to modern eco- 
nomic, social and political advancement, but sufficient progress has already 
been made in this direction to convince the nations of the earth that the 
Chinese people have turned their eyes from the past and are now determined 
to tune in with modern conceptions of civilization.” 

INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE NATIONS; editorial; World Trade, Paris, April, 1929. 

“Today the failure of a cotton crop in South Carolina, the bankruptcy of 
an American bank, or the cutting off of the Russian wheat market, causes 
distress in London, Lyons, Vienna and Hong-Kong. The civil dissensions in 
China are not merely local in their effect; they effectively lower the standard 
of living throughout the whole world. The rest of the world is willing and 
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anxious to buy the products of China’s untold resources, and China has need of 
Western products of all kinds in exchange.” 

— Lazour Orrice, THE; unsigned; the Spectator, London, June 

“The twelfth International Labour Conference opened on Thursday. 
May 30th. Several points are worth noting: fifty out of the fifty-five States 
members are represented ; China, for the first time, has sent a complete delega- 
tion, and Great Britain has endeavoured to confound her critics by providing 
the largest of all.” 

LaBor MovEMENT IN THE PuiuipPines; by C. Evangelista; the Pan-Pacifc 
Worker, Sydney, June 1, 1929. 

A brief history of the movement and a resume’ of the program of today, 
from a radical point of view. 

New ZEALAND—The Ward Government; unsigned; the Round Table, London, 
June, 1929. 

“A survey of three months of the new government, as affecting unemploy- 
ment, land and business problems, and a report on Samoa.” 

Report OF THE British Economic Mission (to Australia); by L. G. Melville: 
the Australian Quarterly, Sydney, March, 1929. 

Sat in CHINA AND ELSEWHERE; by Boris P. Torgasheff; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, June, 1929. 

A survey, with tables, of world salt production, with special detail to 
China’s salt industry. 

Srcapore’s Contror, of Key Minerat Resources; by H. Foster Bain; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, July, 1929. 

“Panama and Singapore are the two great gateways to the Pacific, the 
ocean of the future. In the Canal Zone, with 553 square miles area, the United 
States holds (let us hope for peace rather than war) one of these great gate- 
ways. Opposite lies Singapore, an outpost of British dominion. Ships trading 
between the Pacific and other oceans must pass through one of these two gate- 
ways or else make a roundabout and expensive journey. Singapore, then, is 
one of the critical centers of the world, and the forces that control it and the 
resources of the people resident around it offer subjects well worth study.” 

Some THoucnts ConcERNING EconoMIcs IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA; 
(Third Instalment); by Dr. J. A: L. Waddell, the Far Eastern Review, 
Shanghai, May, 1929. 

“. . It being essential for the development of China that she borrow large 
amounts of money abroad, it is evident that some radical step will have to be 
— without delay to re-establish her financial credit in the eyes of the 
world.’ 

Soviet-JAPANESE Economic RELATIONS; unsigned; Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, New York, June 1, 1929. 

“A further expansion in trade relations between the Soviet Union and 
Japan is reported by Mr. P. Anikeev, the Soviet trade representative in Japan. 
Export and import operations of the Soviet Trade Representation in Japan, 
amounted to 26,500,000 yen ($13,250,000) in 1927-28, an increase of nearly 60 
per cent over 1926-27. While Soviet exports to Japan increased 54.5 per cent.” 


NATIVE PEOPLES 


NativE AnD CoLonraL Lapour; unsigned; Industrial and Labour Information, 
Geneva, June 10, 1929. ‘ 

. Mr. Newnham (Mayor of Colombo) said that it was known that small 
children were obtained from the villages in consideration of monetary payment, 
taken far from their homes and used as domestic servants in return for the 
mere provision of food and clothing. Undoubtedly the majority were well 
treated, but in the last year there had been 13 cases brought to the courts in 
which children had been grossly and cruelly ill-treated. The average age of 
these children was eight years. 

ProsiEM oF CoLLABORATION BETWEEN EvuRoPEANS AND Natives In Java, THE; 
by Marcel Ray; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, June 1, 1929. 

In the May 4th issue there appeared the first section of a study by the 
same writer, who accompanied M. Pasquier, Governor-General of Indo-China 
on a voyage to the Netherlands Indies. This is the second section, treating 
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specially of the native policy of the Netherlands government (public instruc- 
tion, popular libraries, administrative problems). 

Sourn AFRICAN ELECTIONS AND THE Native Question, THE; by A. M. Chirg- 
win; the Nation and Athenaeum, London, June 8, 1929. 

“General Hertzog has nailed his colours to the mast; he stands frankly 
for differentiation between black and white. He has outlined a series of six 
Bills which will delimit the sphere of the native in the political, economic and 
social life of South Africa. His party is committed to the attempt to build 
the future of South Africa upon the differential treatment of its black and 
white population. . . . This policy is admittedly dictated by fear.” 


RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


AmErICAN NOTES OF THE WEEK; by Ivy Lee; the Spectator, London, June 8, 1929. 
“The details just published of contracts entered into by the Soviet Govern- 

ment and American firms show the immense strides which have been made 
recently in the development of trade relations between the two countries 
These all afford a striking indication of what can be done even in default of 
political recognition. Both by the amount involved and the evidence which the 
arrangements afford of the Soviet Government’s desire to introduce American 
ideas into Russia, the contracts are felt to be a significant bid for American 
trade cooperation with a view to ultimate political recognition. Incidentally 
the opinion here is that the introduction of American methods on a large scale 
in Russia will have a distinct influence upon the thought and customs of the 
people.” 

Five YEARS oF SoviET-AMERICAN TRADE; by Saul G. Bron; Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, New York, June 1, 1929. ; 

“The total of Soviet-American trade in the past five years was somewhat 
in excess of $500,000,000 4 

ForeEIGN TRADE PLANNING; Bank for Russian Trade Review, London, May, 1929. 

“Estimates have now been drawn up by the People’s Commissariat for 
Trade for the development of the foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. during the next 
five years. According to these estimates the exports should amount in 1932-33 
to 2,047.5 million roubles. Large capital investments will be necessary in order 
to increase the exports of the country to the extent indicated.” 

New Crisis 1n Russia, THE; by F. A. Mackenzie; the Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, June, 1929. 

“Soviet Russia is passing through another economic crisis. The shortage 
of supplies and foodstuffs in the cities and in various rural districts, the sharp 
decline in the value of the chervonitz, and the unrest among sections of the 
peasantry are largely due to the endeavour of the Soviet Government to 
enforce stricter Communist rule. 

REso.uTion oF BritisH InpustrRiALists; Soviet Union Review, Washington, 
June, 1929. 

“In a final conference with a commission of the Soviet Government before 
departing for England, the economic committee of the British Industrial Dele- 
gation to the Soviet Union presented the following resolution: ‘The delegates 
are firmly convinced that no development of economic relations between the 
two countries is possible without normal diplomatic relations, and binds itself 
to take measures to impress this fact on British public opinion.’ . . .” 

noe THe AWAKENING MuzuIK; unsigned; the Round Table, London, June, 


The Russian peasant may rail against present conditions, may denounce 
them as no better than the old, but the very fact of his denunciation stamps 
him as a liberated man. “It would be impossible to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of this outburst of audacity in the peasant. It implies many things, but 
most of all an awareness of self which was alien to him in the pre-revolution- 

Yes, the peasant is now conscious of being somebody, not merely 
a soul, as he used to be labelled for statistical purposes in former times—a 
blank, impersonal object—but a man, an individual with a soul and a person- 
ality all his own. The peasant has found himself.” 

The article then discusses the peasant grievances under soviet rule, and 
the communist’s peasant dilemma. 
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Russtan Motor-Car Works ; unsigned ; the Commercial, Manchester, June 6, 192 

“The Board of the Moscow Municipal Council has approved the plan {o, 
a thorough reorganisation of the AMO motor-car works and an increase jp 
production, which is to be brought up to 25,000 cars a year. The work will 
supervised by a group of American engineers, with whom a contract ha; 
already been signed.” 


UNITED STATES TARIFFS 


America Catis a HAut; unsigned; the Commercial, Manchester, June 6, 1929. 

“. . . America, by her policy of raising tariffs against imports of foreign 
manufactured goods, is steadily increasing the difficulties of her debtors in mak. 
ing payments, all of which means in effect that there is a basic tendency {o; 
the dollar to appreciate in terms of the other exchanges of the world.” 


CuHrono.ocy or AMERICAN TarirF LecIsLATION, A; Congressional Digest, Wash. 
ington, June-July, 1929. 
American Tariff History, 1789-1929. 
ImmeEDIATE Errects oF TariFf CHANGES; unsigned; /nformation Service, New 
York, June 12, 1929. 
A detailed analysis of the effect of the U. S. tariffs on the various coun- 
tries concerned. 


Reasons For Present Tariff Reviston; Congressional Digest, Washington, 


June-July, 1929. 
Statements of the Political Parties and their candidates in 1928 election, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Navat DrsagMAMENT; unsigned; the Round Table, London, June, 1929. 


A survey of world opinion since the Gibson proposals at Geneva in April, 
with an analysis of difficulties and problems—cruiser strength, freedom of the 
seas, parity, outlawry of war. 

“The real root of the trouble has been that Great Britain has claimed to be 
the sole judge of when the seas should be closed—or partially closed— to neu- 
tral trade in the interests of ‘public right’ and that the United States has 
claimed to trade with all belligerents irrespective of whether a matter of ‘pub- 
lic right’ was involved or not...... 

“The truth is that strategically and technically ‘parity,’ like every other 
abstract standard of armaments, is an absurdity... . . 

“Whether they (the treaties) will be effective depends mainly upon 
whether armaments are in future to be used as the instruments of individual 
national security, or as the instruments whereby war can in the last resort be 
prevented.” 


Paciric ConFERENCES OF THIS DEcADE; by Eleanor M. Hinder; the China Weekly 


Review (American), Shanghai, June 8, 1929. 


Popu.ation ; by Warren S. Thompson (Miami University) ; the American Jour- 


nal of Sociology, Chicago, May, 1929. 

“ .. probably the changes of greatest moment, those which will most 
influence the future history of mankind, are those that are taking place in 
population growth. . . And because they can now be seen so distinctly we may 
assess their significance more certainly than we have been able to do hitherto.” 
This article contains quite extensive tables on population increase throughout 
many countries. 


Savinc Fair or INTERNATIONALISM, THE; by J. A. Hobson; Contemporary 


Review, London, June, 1929. 

“Another war, even more destructive than the last, is freely spoken of as 
probable or even inevitable, unless substantial and fairly rapid progress can be 
made in strengthening the structure of internationalism. ... . War itself, along 
with other obsolete and morally defective institutions, such as slavery and 
polygamy, must be regarded as having a legitimate place in the historico-bio- 
logical movement towards the survival and progress of man from savagery 
towards civilisation.” 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu, 


THE KYOTO CONFERENCE 


October 28, 1929, has been set as the opening date for the 
third biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at 
Kyoto, Japan. 

The Pacific Council, International Research Committee and 
Program Committee will hold a series of preliminary meetings at 


Nara, from October 23 to 27. 
The sessions at Kyoto are scheduled to continue for twelve 


days, coming to a close on November 9. 


CONFERENCE PREPARATION 


The list of studies which is printed below consists only of those 
which have been notified to the central secretariat by the National Coun- 
cils as probably available for conference discussion at Kyoto. The list 
is neither exhaustive nor final. In particular it necessarily excludes many 
major research projects of the Institute upon which there has not yet 
been time to make sufficient progress to warrant a printed report. Only 
those books and papers are listed which the National Councils intend 
to present as conference documents. Materials assembled for the assist- 
ance of the national groups in their preparations have not been included. 

In a number of cases the manuscripts are not yet in final shape, so 
that the exact titles and contents of the papers cannot be given. The 
list which follows contains the information available at Honolulu on 
July 15, 1929. Manuscripts received after August 1 cannot be printed by 
the central secretariat prior to the conference; but may be made avail- 
able at Kyoto either in manuscript, or in the case of some of the groups 
data material will be brought directly to Kyoto in mimeographed or 
printed form. The printed record of the conference proceedings is to 
be published by the University of Chicago Press early in 1930, and will 
contain a selection of the data papers not previously printed in perma- 
nent form. 

In listing the papers under the main divisions of conference dis- 
cussion, it has been necessary in order to avoid repetition to place a 
document in the division with which it is most concerned. Many of 
the documents, however, contain material which is pertinent to two or 
more divisions. This is particularly true of the symposia prepared by 
the Australian and New Zealand groups which consist of short papers 
covering the main topics of the conference agenda, but are bound in 
single volumes for convenience. 


FOOD, POPULATION AND LAND UTILIZATION 
1. G. L. Wood and P. D. Phillips (Editors), Australia: “The Peopling 
of Australia,” Macmillan, Melbourne, 1928. 
2. W. J. Hinton, Britain: “Chinese Emigration to Malaya.” 
3. J. Lossing Buck, China: “Rural China.” 
4. C. C. Chang, China: “The Extent of Land Utilization in China.” 
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5. C. H. Chen, China: “China’s Population Problem.” 

6. C. C. Hsiao, China: “The Economic Development of Manchuria.” 

7. Quentin Pan, China: “Migration in Relation to Food Supply and 

Land Utilization.” 

8. S. Nasu, Japan: “Population and Food Supply in Japan.” 

9. E. F. Penrose, Japan: “Agricultural Production in Japan.” 

10. E. E. Yashnoff, Manchuria: “Chinese Farming in North Man- 
churia.” 

11. G. H. Scholefield (Editor), New Zealand: “Studies in New Zea- 
land Affairs.” 

12. A. Petroff, U.S.S.R.: “Migration of Russians from West to the 

Far East.” 


QUESTIONS PARTICULARLY CONCERNING CHINA 


1. W. P. Ker, Britain: “Chinese Under British Rule in Malaya, 
Hongkong and Weihaiwei.” 


2. Sir Harold Parlett, Britain: Monograph on Manchuria. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1929. 

3. Royal Institute of International Affairs, Britain: Monograph on 
Shanghai. 

4. M. J. Bau, China: “The Present State of Tariff Autonomy and 
Extraterritoriality.” 

5. M. J. Bau, China: “Russian Influence in China.” 

6. L. T. Chen, China: Translation of Documents on Manchuria. 

7. Ta Chen, China: “Japanese Emigration to Manchuria.” 

8. C. L. Hsia, China: “The International Settlement of Shanghai.” 

9. Shuhsi Hsu, China: Studies in the Recent Diplomatic History of 
Manchuria. 

10. Shuhsi Hsu, China: “The Status of Germans.” 

11. B. H. Li; Shun Chin Hsiao; Hsueh-feng Pu; S. S. Liu; James 


Yu; China: Papers on Manchurian Problems. 
12. Nankai University, China: Bibliography on Manchuria. 
13. S. H. Tan, China: Study of Treaty Relations. 
. 14. Y. T. Tsur, China: “The History of Foreign Loans.” 
i 15. M. Royama, Japan: “Japanese Interests in Manchuria.” 
; 16. American Council: Revision of J. A. MacMurray: “Treaties and 
Agreements With and Concerning China,” Oxford University 
Press, New York. 
17. C. Walter Young, United States: “The Treaty Situation in Man- 
churia.” 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
1. T. E. Gregory and Dennis H. Robertson, Britain: “British Invest- 
ments in China.” ' 
R. H. Coats, Canada: “Foreign Investments in Canada.” 
W. H. Moore, Canada: Study of Canadian Tariffs. 
Franklin Ho, China: “Studies in Industrialization in Tientsin.” 
D. K. Lieu, China: “The Chinese Cotton Industry.” 
D. K. Lieu, China: “Foreign Investments in China.” 
T. M. Liu, China: “China’s National Tariff.” 
T. C. Wang, China: “Industrial Areas in Shanghai.” 
. Japanese Council: Statement on Japanese Tariff Situation. 
. Japanese Council: “Japanese Investments in China.” 
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11. League of Nations Secretariat: “Technique of Financial Recon- 
struction.” “The Measurement of Tariffs.” “The Reduction of 
Tariff Barriers in Europe.” 

12, American Council: “Statement on the American Tariff Situation.” 

13. E. G. Mears, United States: “San Francisco Shipping.” 

14. C. F. Remer, United States: “American Investments in China.” 

15. Boris Torgasheff: “Coal, Iron and Oil in the Far East.” (Digest. ) 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 
1. Persia Campbell; R. C. Mills; G. V. Portus; (Editors), Australia: 
“Studies in Australian Affairs,” Melbourne, 1928. 
2. L. J. Burpee, Canada: “The International Joint Commission.” 
3. Ira A. MacKay, Canada: “International Control of Fisheries on 
the High Seas.” 
4. K. Takayanagi, Japan: Studies in Diplomatic Relations. 
5. League of Nations Secretariat: Memorandum on League Activi- 
ties in the Pacific. 
6. G. H. Blakeslee, United States: Paper on the General Political 
Situation in the Pacific. 
. J. T. Shotwell, United States: “Diplomatic Machinery in the 
Pacific.” 
. J. T. Shotwell, United States: “War as an Instrument of National 
Policy.” Harcourt Brace, New York, 1928. 


PACIFIC DEPENDENCIES 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, Britain: Study of the 
Administration of Pacific Dependencies. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 

. Hu Shih, China: Monograph on Cultural Relations of East and 
West. 

. Romanzo Adams, Hawaii: “Further Developments in Race Con- 
tacts in Hawaii.” 

. Japanese Council: Symposium on Cultural Influences (including 
sections on: Science by Prof. Yamasaki; Education by Prof. 
Tomoeda; Law and Politics by Prof. Takayanagi; Literature 
and Drama by Prof. Saito; Religion by Prof. Anesaki; Social 
Life and Art by Dr. Dan; Economics and Industry by Mr. 
Inouye; Music by Mr. Komatsu; Language by Prof. Takagi. 

. E. C. Carter (Editor), United States: “China and Japan in Our 
University Curricula,” New York, 1929. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Mr. INovyE’s APPOINTMENT 


The Institute has again lost its leader. The Hon. Junnosuke Inouye, 
who succeeded President Ray Lyman Wilbur as Chairman of the Pacific 
Council when the latter was drafted into President Hoover’s cabinet this 
Spring, has in turn been drafted into government service. He was 
named Finance Minister by Premier Hamaguchi when the latter reor- 
ganized the Government on July 2, and immediately tendered his resig- 
nation as Chairman of the Pacific Council and of the Japanese Institute 
Council. While the Institute expects to continue to have Mr. Inouye’s 
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friendly interest and counsel, as it has retained that of Secretary Wilbur 
it has nevertheless sustained a definite loss in being obliged to dispense 
with the active leadership and cooperation which he has always given, 
especially so at this important conference period. 


Dr. Yur as CHAIRMAN 


As vice-chairman of the Pacific Council, Dr. David Z. T. Yui, head 
of the China Council and member of the two preceding conferences of 
the Institute, succeeds Mr. Inouye as Chairman of the Pacific Council 
on the latter’s resignation, making the third Pacific Council executive to 
hold office within six months’ time. Dr. Yui will complete Mr. Inouye’s 
unexpired term, opening the meeting of the Pacific Council at Nara on 
October 23. 


Dr. INazo NITOBE 


On July 15 the Japan Council cabled the Central Secretariat the news 
of the appointment of Dr. Inazo Nitobé as Chairman of the Japan Coun- 
cii of the Institute and concurrently as Japan’s member on the Pacific 
Council, filling the vacancies left by Mr. Inouye’s resignation. Dr. 
Nitobé has been Director of Research for the Japan group. As an 
outstanding Japanese and English scholar and writer and former Under- 
ney of the League of Nations he needs no introduction to Institute 
members. 


JAPAN CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


The Japan Council sends a provisional Kyoto membership list of 
36 which it is expected will be brought up to the number of 40 or more. 
The following are the names of the important persons expecting to 
take part in the next sessions of the Institute: 

Masaharu Anesaki, Librarian-in-Chief, Tokyo Imperial University ; 
Junshiro Asari, International Labour Office, Tokyo; Roy H. Akagi, 
General Secretary, Japan Student Christian Association in America; 
Ino Dan, Professor of Imperial University of Tokyo; Miss Aiko 
Hoshino, Acting President of Tsuda College, Tokyo; Seiryo Hamada, 
Kyoto University; Masanao Hanihara, Ex-Ambassador to the United 
States; Yukichi Iwanaga, Managing Director of the Shimbun Rengo; 
Akira Ishii, President, Taihei Insurance Company; Takashi Komatsu, 
former Manager of Toyo Kisen Kaisha in San Francisco; Shunzaburo 
Komura, Advisor to the Tokyo Nichi Nichi; Shiro Kawada, President, 
College of Commerce, Osaka; Kiyoshi Kanai, Counsellor of Imperial 
Government Railroads ; Johtaro Kawakami, M. P. from the Proletarian 
Party; Tamon Maeda, Editor, Tokyo Asahi; former government rep- 
resentative to the International Labour Office, Geneva; Yosuke Matsu- 
oka, Vice-President, South Manchurian Railway; Shiroshi Nasu, 
Director, Research Committee, Japan Council of the Institute; Agri- 
cultural Department, Tokyo Imperial University; Hampei Nagao, 
formerly International Railroad Commissioner of Manchuria and 
Siberia; Inazo Nitobé, Chairman of the Japan Council of the Institute, 
member, House of Peers, and former Under Secretary-General, League 
of Nations; Masanosuke Odagiri, Managing Director, Yokohama 
Specie Bank; Masamichi Royama, Professor of Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity; Baron Yoshiro Sakatani, Member of the House of Peers, 
formerly Minister of Finance, ex-mayor of Tokyo; Count Michimasa 
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Soejima, Member of the House of Peers, Editor, Keijo Nippo, Seoul, 
Korea; Soichi Saito, Honorary Secretary, Japan Council of the Insti- 
tute; Junpei Shinobu, Professor, Waseda University; Shigeo Suehiro, 
Professor, Kyoto Imperial University; Bunji Suzuki, M.P., Hon. Presi- 
dent, Central Federation of Japanese Labor; Yusuke Tsurumi, Member 
of Parliament and publicist; Kenzo Takayanagi, Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity; Yasaka Takagi, Tokyo Imperial University; Takahiko Tomo- 
eda, Professor of Tokyo Imperial University; Sobun Yamamuro, Di- 
rector of Mitsubishi Bank, Osaka; Sakuzo Yoshino, Tokyo Imperial 
University; Jinichi Yano, Kyoto Imperial University; Miss Tetsuko 
Yasui, President, Women’s Christian College of Tokyo; Motosada 
Zumoto, Publicist, President, International Journalists’ Association. 


BriTISH CONFERENCE GRouP 

Hon. Hugh A. Wyndham, Chairman and acting Secretary of the 
Institute Council in Britain, sends the following information with 
regard to the personnel of the conference group planning to attend 
at Kyoto: 

Lord Hailsham, group leader. 

Lionel Curtis, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal Institute of International Affairs; author of 
“The Problem of the Commonwealth of Nations,” “Dyarchy,” etc. 


Prof. A. J. Toynbee, Director of Studies at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, research professor of International History at 
the University of London; member of the British Delegation to the 


Peace Conference in Paris, 1919; author of certain chapters of “The 
History of the Peace Conference” and of the “Survey of International 
Affairs” for 1920-1926, etc. 

Hon. H. A. Wyndham, Acting Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs ; formerly in the legislature of the Union of South 
Africa. 

William Turner, Director of Reuter’s Far Eastern Division. 

Canon B. H. Streeter, Fellow and Lecturer of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; author of “God, and the Struggle for Existence,” “Reality, a 
New Correlation of Science and Religion,” etc. 

Prof. C. K. Webster, Wilson Professor of International Politics, 
University of Wales; Secretary, Military Section of British Delegation, 
Paris Conference 1918-1919, author of “The Study of 19th Century 
Diplomacy,” “British Diplomacy, 1813-15,” etc. 

Miss Eileen Power, lecturer at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science and Reader in Economic History of the University 
of London, author of “Medieval People,” and joint Editor with R. H. 
Tawney of “Tudor Economic Documents,” etc. 

Dr. S. K. Datta, formerly National Secretary in India of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

G. F. Hudson, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; at present at 
Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Malcolm J. MacDonald, Labour Member of Parliament for Basset- 
law (Notts), and member of the London County Council ; a member of 
the British Party that attended the Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Honolulu in 1927. 

George S. Sale, M.C., B.A., son of Mr. C. V. Sale, Governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company ; Director of Sale & Co., Ltd., Japan. 
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Archibald Rose, C.I.E. of the British-American Tobacco Company; 
member of H.B.M.’s Consular Service in China till 1921. Me 

Dame Edith Lyttelton, G.B.E., British substitute Delegate to 
League of Nations Assembly, 1923, 1926, 1927 and 1928; author of 
several plays, literary essays and works of biography. 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE MEMBERS 

On July 16 the American Council of the Institute met at luncheon at 
the Hotel Ritz in New York, at which time the names of thirty-four 
conference members invited by the Executive Committee to attend the 
Kyoto sessions were made public. The list includes only those who have 
definitely signified their intention of attending. Among them are well- 
known academic men and women and leaders in business, labor and 
professional circles. The list follows: 

C. F. Adams, First National Bank, Portland, Oregon; Wallace M. 
Alexander, President of Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., San Francisco, 
California; Mrs. Ethel Richardson Allen, Adult Education Movement, 
Los Angeles, California; Carl L. Alsberg, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, California; Sewell L. Avery, President of the 
United States Gypsum Company; Charles R. Bennett, National City 
Bank, Peking; George Blakeslee, Harvard and Clark Universities; 
Roland W. Boyden, Boston, formerly observer on Reparations Com- 
mission; Judge Charles Carey, Portland, Oregon; E. C. Carter, the 
Inquiry, New York City; Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, 
New York City; President Ada L. Comstock, Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Stephen P. Duggan, Director of Institute of 
International Education; Alfred I. Esberg, Lawyer, San Francisco, 
California; Mortimer Fleishacker, banker, San Francisco, California; 
Jerome D. Greene, Lee, Higginson & Company, New York City; Roger 
S. Greene, Rockefeller Foundation, Peking; Sidney Hillman, President, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; Charles P. Howland, law- 
yer, New York City; Frederick P. Keppel, President of Carnegie Cor- 
poration, New York City; William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University, 
New York City; Harry B. Lear, banker, Seattle, Washington; Lewis 
L,. Lorwin, Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C.; Miss Katherine 
Ludington, New York City; James C. McDonald, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, New York City; Duncan McDuffie, Berkeley, California; Mrs. 
Alfred McLaughlin, San Francisco; Charles W. Merrill, President, The 
Merrill Company, San Francisco, California; Mrs. J. W. Morrison, 
Chicago, Illinois; Harold G. Moulton, Institute of Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; G. S. Phelps, Tokyo; Paul Scharrenberg, California Fed- 
eration of Labor, San Francisco, California; James T. Shotwell, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; President Leighton Stuart, Yenching 
University, Peking; Quincy Wright, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

In addition to the conference members four junior secretaries are 
to travel to Kyoto, these being Miss Catherine Porter, Frederick Van- 


derbilt Field, Hobart Young and John Rockefeller IIT. 
AUSTRALIAN CONFERENCE MEMBERS 
Mr. G. F. Taylor, Secretary of the Australian National Council of 
the Institute, sends the following list of Kyoto conference members 


from his group: 
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F. W. Eggleston, a professional assistant at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and minister in several Australian governments in the past; 
leader of the Australian group at the Honolulu Conference, 1927. 

A. L. Sadler, past professor of English Literature at the Peers 
College, Tokyo, and now Professor of Oriental Studies, University of 
Sydney ; author of several translations of Japanese literary classics. 

A. H. Charteris, Professor of Industrial Law, Jurisprudence and 
Political Science, University of Sydney. 

Georgina Sweet, Honorary Lecturer in Zoology and Parasitology, 
University of Melbourne, and member of the Australian National Re- 
search Council; Chairman, Australian Pan-Pacific Women’s Confer- 
ence Committee. 

Mrs. Harry Emmerton, leader in charitable, artistic and other 
public movements in Melbourne. 

Persia C. Campbell, Research officer, Bureau of Statistics, 
N.S. W., 1919; author of Chinese Coolie Emigration, joint editor of 
“Studies in Australian Affairs,” 1928; secretary to the Australian 
delegation, 1927 conference of the Institute, Honolulu. 

Eleanor Hinder, Programme Secretary, first Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Conference, Honolulu, 1928; Rockefeller investigator into employment 
conditions in China for women and children. 

C. H. Currey, Senior Lecturer in History, Teachers’ Training 
College, Sydney; author of British Colonial Policy, 1783-1915 (1916) ; 
deputy leader of the Australian delegation to 2nd Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1927. 

Tristan Buesst, barrister and student of international relations in 
various countries. 

G. F. Taylor, journalist and writer ; National Secretary, Australian 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 

H. L. Wilkinson, civil engineer and author of “The Trust Move- 
ment in Australia” and “Price Fixing in Australia;’ mining investi- 
gator in the Far East. 


Mr. Keicu1 YAMASAKI 


On July 11 the Central Secretariat formally welcomed the new Asso- 
ciate General Secretary from Japan, Mr. Keichi Yamasaki, at a luncheon 
at the Young Hotel, Honolulu, to which were invited Governor and 
Mrs. Judd, the Japanese, Chinese and British Consuls and their wives, 
members of the Hawaii Council of the Institute and a few distinguished 
visitors. Mr. Frank Atherton, chairman of the Hawaii Council and 
treasurer of the Pacific Council, introduced Governor Judd and Mr. 
Yamasaki. 

Having recently come from Japan, the section of Mr. Yamasaki’s 
speech dealing with the work of the Japan Council was particularly 
interesting, and is reproduced here. 

“In the present age when the center of gravity of international poli- 
tics and cultural development is shifting from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
we consider that the importance of the work of the Institute cannot be 
over-estimated. 

“In Japan the Institute is not yet very widely known to the public. 
However, a number of leaders in various walks of life are now taking 
an active part in the work of the Institute. 
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“The outstanding feature of the Institute’s work is the third biennial 
conference to be held in Kyoto this fall and the Japanese Council of the 
Institute is earnestly making preparations for the conference. Several 
committees, research and otherwise, have been organised for its prepara- 
tions. The Japanese Council considers that the population and food 
problems are highly important and Dr. Nasu who went through Hono- 
lulu to Chicago to attend the conference of the Norman Waite Harris 
Memorial Institute is in charge of the research into these problems. 
Several assistants are working in fact-finding in his research room. In 
the present age when nations live in close relations with each other and 
as members of the big international family, I think, the population and 
food problems should be solved through international study and 
cooperation. 

“The Manchurian question, among other Chinese questions, is the 
most delicate one to handle. Professor Royama of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo is the Chairman of the Research Committee of Man- 
churia. He personally made a trip to Manchuria to study the condi- 
tions over there, and exchanged views with Chinese leaders. Several 
assistants are also working under him in fact-finding. A voluminous 
report is being prepared by his Committee. The committee met several 
times and at its meetings a number of experts exposed the results of their 
studies. I think the contention of the Chinese is to have all Japanese 
rights and interests in Manchuria restored to China, while the Japanese 
position is that Japan cannot waive her rights and interests formerly 
recognized by China, which Japan acquired with an enormous sacrifice 
of blood and treasure. Although there should be free and frank dis- 
cussion on the subject, it ought to be handled with tact. Diplomatic 
relations are another item regarding which the Japanese Council organ- 
ized a committee. Professor Takayanagi heads this committee which is 
meeting once a week to study various diplomatic questions, including 
questions of disarmament in the Pacific area. 

“T understand that the Japanese Council has no intention of seeing 
the question of Japanese emigration to America included in the agenda 
of the coming conference, although it may be incidentally taken up in 
the course of some round-table discussions. They think that the ques- 
tion was thoroughly discussed during the last two conferences. What 
the Japanese want is the equal treatment of the Japanese in the matter 
of immigration, equal to any other nationals. This is not a closed 
issue and the Japanese expect that the Americans will take steps for its 
fair and judicious solution.” 


Dr. CHESTER ROWELL AT HEADQUARTERS 


On July 17th Dr. Chester H. Rowell, who was attached to the 
central staff beginning July 1, as temporary information secretary for 
the conference period, arrived in Honolulu. Dr. Rowell has been 
making contacts with the press in the United States preparatory to 
handling conference information at Kyoto, and will remain at central 
headquarters until the staff removes to Japan. 


SECRETARY WILBUR 
The past chairman of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Dr. Ray 


Lyman Wilbur, now Secretary of the Interior in the United States gov- 
ernment, spoke on “Pacific Relations” before a National Conference on 
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Social Work which took place in San Francisco late in June and early in 
July. “The urgency of international cooperation in meeting the social 
problems of all countries bordering on the Pacific” was stated in the 
conference program as one of the most significant themes of discussion 
presented to its thousands of delegates. Three other individuals inter- 
ested in the Institute of Pacific Relations were scheduled as speakers, 
these being John Stewart Burgess on the Faculty of Social Sciences at 
Yenching University, Peking; Roy H. Akagi of the Japanese Student 
Association of America (a 1927 Honolulu conference member), and 
Miss Yoshi Shoda, of the Japan Woman’s University, Tokyo. Dr. Ches- 
ter H. Rowell is president of the California Conference on Social Work, 
the host organization on this occasion. 


Rapio PROGRAMS 


The Pacific Coast branch of the American Council has inaugurated 
an Institute radio program, planning one speaker each month on some 
topic connected with the Institute or the Pacific area. Dr. Chester H. 
Rowell opened their first program on June 10th with a 25 minute lecture 
on the place of the Institute in the Pacific. 
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